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out, rusty and dull tools. 

Good water and plenty of it must be 
available. Impure water has more to do 
with our failures than most of us are in- 
clined to admit. Roily, stagnant or bac- 
terial water-never should be tolerated in 
the dairy. This applies to the source of 
supply in the pasture just as much as that 
used in washing the butter. We might 
better be to the expense of drilling 

well and putting up a windmill than to 


crowd of visiting brethren. 

The visitors are entertained for a few 
days or sometimes weeks. Occasionally 
there is a tustle for supremacy between the 


question of leadership is settled by amicaole 
agreement. It is at this fore-gathering time 
in September or early in October that the 
trapper or Indian hunier lays in his stock 
of geese for salting down for winter use. 
The long ten-gauge muzzle-loader loaded 





heads of the households, though often the | 


which his wife had expected to furnish 
pillows, and groceries for the next winter. 
Passing flocks often rest for a day or two 
in Broome Lake, Knowlton, Que., and are 
sometimes thinned by eager sportsmen. No 
one has ever tried decoys, and firing from 
a proper blind as is done on northern waters, 
or much better results would probably 
be recorded. The last time the writer shot 
geese from cover he used live decoys an- 


speed way can be sold at a fair price for car- 
riage purposes and general use. 

In making a judicious selection the 
breeder must be familiar with pedigrees, 
and must also have some knowledge of the 
characteristics of all the ancestors for sev- 
eral generations back. Many breeders have 
been disappointed by mating a good-sized 
mare with a good-sized horse, and getting 
an animal that has been small at maturity. 


In many cases this has been due to the fact 


ended April 16, 105 days. There were five 
lots of four steers each. One ate 2540 
pounds of timothy hay and 1574 bushels of 
corn, and gained 789 pounds, or five pounds 
per bushel of corn. Another ate 1139 
pounds of wheat straw and 2967 pounds of 
clover hay, and 169 bushels of corn, and 
gained 1073 pounds, or 6.08 pounds for the 
bushel of corn. The third had 4768 
pounds of clover hay, 176.2 bushels of corn 
and gained 6.44 pounds per bushel of corn. 
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No paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
proprietor, until all arrearayes are paid. | 
(ll persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN 
for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 


ood faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the | 
vaste-basket. All matter intended for bublication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 


upon but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, tiving the 
results of their experience, is solicited: Letters | 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, | 


which will be printed or not, as the writer may | 


wish, 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
Its circulation ts large and among the most 


tisers, 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 
Entered as second-class mail matter. 


Agricultural, 


Birds as Weed Destroyers. 





We have ever looked upon the economic 
value of our native song birds as resting 
on their services in the destruction of 
troublesome insects, but in the Year Book 
of Agriculture for the year 1898, Prof. Syl- 
vester D. Judd, assistant in biological sur- 
vey forthe Agricultural Department, points 
out the services of some species in destroy- 


ing innumerable seeds of some of our most 


common weeds, 
Some of the weeds from which these birds 
like to pick the seeds, and which indeed 


form a large part of their subsistence in / 


winter and fall, are ragweed, smartweed 
bindweed, pigweed, lambs quarters, ama- 
ranth, dandelion, purslane, knotweed and 
chickweed. Then there are the coarser 
grasses, as the sedges, crab grass, nut grass 
pigeon grass and others that often crowd 
out better grasses in fields and the lawns. 

While it may be said that good farming 
would mean the destruction of these weeds, 
most of which are annuals, in our cultivated 
fields, so that they should not ripen their 
seed, yet few. can do eyen this, while the 
roadsides, edges of woodland,. hedge. rows 
and pastures will produce many to per- 
petuate the pests. 
perpetuation they have. 
species are said to produce a hundred thou- 
sand seeds to a single plant, while most of 
them exceed five or ten thousand. 

The birds most actively engaged in this 
work are the sparrows and finches, which 
include more than twenty species, horned 
larks, meadow larks, blackbirds, cowbirds, 
quail, grouse, grosbeaks and others. Their 
capacity for this work is illustrated by a 
few examples. 

A crow blackbird will eat from thirty 
to fifty seeds of smartweed or bindweed at a 
single meal, and a field sparrow one hun- 
dred seedg of crabgrass, and they take sev- 
eral meals aday. In the stomach of a Nut- 
tall’s sparrow were found three hundred 
seeds of amaranth, and in another three 
hundred seeds of lambs quarters; a tree 
sparrow had eaten seven hundred seeds of 
pigeon grass, and a snowflake in Shrews- 
bury, Mass., picked up one thousand seeds 
of pigweed for its breakfast. 

(;oldfinches have been noticed busily feed- 
iy upon the seeds of the Scotch thitle, the 
bull thistle, wild sunflowers, cone flowers, 
vild lettuce, prickly lettuce,- catnip and 
vullion, and when killed their stomachs 
were found filled with these seeds. Remem- 

r that for at least three-fourths of the 

ar weed seeds are the principal food of 

ost of these varieties. Very few of them 
tmuch grain, even where it is grown 
gely.. Of nineteen native birds, including 
ir varieties of sparrows killed in a wheat 
‘ld a few miles south of Washington, only 
vo had eaten grain, andthey but a single 
ernel each, while five English sparrows 
ere literally gorged with wheat. In fact, 
is imported pest is the only one of our 
uall birds that is known to do much dam- 
‘e to grain or fruit, excepting some of the 


irger species, which have a liking for cher | 


es and green peas. 
Many of these birds that breed in New 
ngland and the Central States go farther 
outh for the winter, while others whose 
mes in summer are across the Canadian 
irder may be found with us here in win- 
, busily at work around hedges and 
tches in seeking their favorite food, 
hich, by the way, seems to vary with the 
ferent species. 
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_Next ate 4783 pounds of cow pea hay and 
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175.3 bushels of corn, and gained 6.47 
pounds to the bushel of corn. The fifth ate 
2475 pounds of clover hay, 868 pounds of 
corn fodder and 176.2 bushels of corn, and 
gained 6.74 pounds for the bushel of corn. 


While those that had corn and timothy 
used less grain and less rough fodder than 
the others, the gain was from 345 to 351 
pounds less on the lot. The clover proved 
better than the cow pea hay with about 
equal amouncs of fodder and of grain for 
each lot. When clover and wheat straw 
were given they ate more rough fodder and 
less grain than those that had clover and 
corn fodder, but made less gain. The clover 
and corn fodder proved to give more gain 


to the bushel of corn than either 
of the other foods, while the tim- 
othy gave the poorest results. They 


claim for the cow peas that they were not 
of a good quality, while the clover hay was 
of prime quality, but the showing is such 
that we see no reason why a farmer in New 
England, who can grow good clover crops 
should regret that cow peas will not thrive 
here, as they are said to be more difficult to 
cut and cure properly than clover. 

In wintering yearling steers, they tried 
four lots of four each, from Dec. 29, 1898, to 
April 16, 1900, 104 days. One lot had twenty- 
eight bushels of grain and 6536 pounds of 
timothy hay and gained 260 pounds, while 
another lot had 8048 pounds of cow pea hay 
and no grain and gained 228 pounds. A 
third lot had 7757 pounds of cow pea hay and 

, twenty-eight bushels of corn and gained 
624 pounds, and the fourth had 3593 
pounds fof clover hay, 3631 pounds of 
corn fodder and twenty-eight bushels 
of corn, and gained 356 pounds. Th 
‘notable features of this test are the fac 
that in two lots where cow pea hay was. 
used, adding twenty-eight bushels.of grain 
_to it, saved some rough fodder and gave 396 





attempt to get along in the dairy-room 
without pure water. 

Every man, woman and child who has 
anything to do with the work of butter- 
making, from cow to package, should be 
cleanly and neat. Uncleanliness is the 
‘rock upon which thousands go down. It is 
possible to do something in a slovenly man- 
ner and yet succeed fairly well. This is not 
true of butter-making. Every pail, can, 
churn, ladle, package, cloth and worker 
must be scrupulously free from anything 
which will impart a taint to the finished 
product. 

The hands especially must be clean. It 
does not seem as if it should be necessary 
to speak of this, and yet it is not a week 
ago that Isaw aman who would resent it 
quickly if told that he was not neat sit down 
to his cow, milk on his hands, and wet the 
teats of a fine Jersey before he began to 
take her mess into the pail. 

We look to the Danish people for our pat- 
tern of cleanliness, and well we may, for if 
there be any secret with them it is the 
secret of neatness. Climate, pasturage, 
water, care, all pass for nothing without 
cleanliness. 

Finally, the care given the cow largely 
determines the quality of the butter made. 
Good food, cleanly quarters, kindness, free- 
dom from all that might give the cow 
discomfort, these all enter in to bring about 
success or failure in butter-making. 

Many other things have a bearing on the 
art of butter-making. They may be said 
to be adjuncts and not absolute essentials. 
The principlés involved are not many, but 
they are invaluable. They must be taken 
into account by all who would win in the} 
beautiful science of good butter-making. 

New York. E. L. VINCENT. 
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Flight South of the Geese. 

From the far North in Canada, the news 
is brought by timber hunters that the wild 
geese are showing no signs of preparing for | 
their annual migration. Evidently, say the, 
wise in such matters, the autumn is to be 
a fairly long one. Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that the frosts which occur about 
James Bay at the end of August have been 
light so far, and there is fair promise of a 
continuance of the open weather. The wild 
| goose or Canada brant is generally right in | 





lhe blackbirds do considerable damage in! its forecasts, and trappers are accustomed 
ie Western grain fields for a short time, to put much faith in its movements. 


ithe bobolink or reed bird is called the! 


e bird'in the South, because of its depre- | 
‘tions on that crop there when it is ripen-| 
‘, but even these should be endured be- 

ise they are at work for the farmer at 
ist nine or ten months in the year. 

Che introduction of the English sparrow 

its driving away these little native birds 
is been responsible for more damage by 
sect and weed pests than all other causes 
vinbined, including cats and boys with 
ins. 





Secrets of the Dairy. 
"here are some secrets which are no se- 
‘ts, and the experience of. years -has 
own me that the art of butter-makin 
«y be known and read of all faithful anc 
“tsistent men. A few of the points that 
‘ery one who aspires to good butter-mak- 
* must observe I believe to be as follows: 
"he man or woman who sets out to be a 
‘“tiryman must love his work. Unless he 
‘oes, failure lies just before him. 
There must be the essentials of a good 


‘ing, and flocks are quite up to the average 


for the trip South, until the birds from the 
North begin to arrive. A family of a dozen 


But there are times, say the weather 
prophets, when all signs fail, and the ex- 
periences of the geese agree with the say-: 
ing. A few years ago a large flock of them 
were overtaken by a violent snowstorm 
while passing over the eastern townships of 
Canada. Completely baffled by the unex- 
pected downfall, and perhaps blinded by 
the clinging snow, the old gander who had 
the lead, alighted with twenty or thirty fol- 
lowers in a street of the thriving village of 
Granby. Several specimens of this magni- 
ficent bird were taken with ease, and prob- 
ably all might have been killed before they 
recovered from their confusion and weari- 
ness, had'the villagers wished to kill them. 

The-season has ‘been favorable for breed- 





this year. Every spring sees some pairs of 
birds dropping out of the procession to the 
farthest North and hatching their young at | 
the lakes south of the northern watershed. 
These birds do not as arule herd together 





‘ow in every individual of the dairy. No 
man can sueceed with poor cows, any more 


or so will remain contentedly about a group 
of lakes until one fine morning their vocif- 





‘of the drumsticks. 


them. 


shooting. 
birds it is difficult to compute. 


rivers. A gentleman near Sherbrooke, 
Que., killed the leader of a flock of geese 
last season by a miraculous shot, and found 
two encysted leaden plugs imbedded in one 
The Indians at the 
ancient settlement of Caughnawaga, nearly 
opposite Montreal, have several times taken 
injured brant from the back waters of the 
St. Lawrence, which were evidently shot 
weeks before, and probably hundreds of 
miles to the north by pothunters. 

It is usually some time in October before 
the bands of geese are ftinally arranged, 
and the birds disappear for a lake further 
south. For a time they proceed by easy 
stages from water to water. But as frosts 
become harder, flights become longer. 
They are trained to travel in two long 
lines, converging like the letter V. to the 
point where the leader forms the thin edge 
of the flying wedge. ‘Their marvellous 
instinct is never at fault about direction. 
Away from the threatening frost and the 
coming snow and ice, and Ho! for the sunny 
South. Often at such an altitude that the 
noise of their whistling wigpgs is unheard 
by mere earth dwellers, their approach 
heralded by the stentorian honk, honk, 





|as their musical members or perhaps signal 


corps of the party, their rapid flight brings 
them to the seashores, lakes and swamps 
of the South by the middle or end of No- 
vember. From a thousand to two thousand 
miles is the spring and autumn journey of 
the wild geese which nest in this province. 

Such trips are seldom probably without 
incident. At timeserrors of judgment on 
the part of the leaders cause trouble and loss 
to the travelers. A favorable wind or some 
passing fear or caprice induces the gander 
to make a longer mileage than is well for his 
charges. Then the querulous complaint of 
the weaker ones, or their fluttering out of 
the ranks, causes a'‘descent for a rest, some- 
times in perilous places. 

A few years ago in county Ottawa, a 
clergyman summoned to his front door by a 
great calling of geese, snatched up his gun 
in time to shoot two yearlingsfrom a de- 
scending flock, which persisted, neverthe- 
less, in alighting at the other end of his 


garden. There was not another suitable 
cartridge in the house, and the survivors 


were allowed to rest where they were. This 


they did for about three hours, when at_ ten 
oclock, the night being we'l lighted, an in- 
quisitive hound disturbed them, and they 
departed, shouting a loud farewell.as they 
did so. 


A friend of the writer’s once saw a wedge 


of geese run full tilt. against a telegraph 
wire as they were wheeling to alight, and 
secured three of them, 
badly hurt, but very much bewildered, and 
stupid from exhaustion. 


which were not 


At another time a flock descended in a 


barnyard, and appeared to be so quietly 
tame and subdued that the wily farmer im- 
agined they had not room for their charac- 
teristic slanting rise from between his high 
fences, and might be domesticated. He was 
underceived on the afternoon of the next 


Three or four killed is considered good 
What that means in wounded 
Nearly every 
sportsman in that northern country has 
come across maimed, broken-winged geese, 
making their painful way down the tribu- 
taries and outlets of the lakes to the main 


had cleverly but quite 


three they had picked out for themselves 
when from a wooded point close by, a regu 


always found at anchor in their wild state. 


Probably the Anser canadensis ranks a 
good second to the wild turkey in table 
It is 
larger than the common tame goose, and 
though resembling the Norwegian black- 
billed variety in height and appearance, is 
a finer bird with much more breast develop- 
Not so greasy as the fatted-and 
stuffed-for-Christmas or Michaelmas birds 
of the butcher’s market, its flavor is excel- 
lent at the time when it is preparing for 
At other times— 
when not under training—there is a slight 
fishiness, and for some stomachs too much 


value among American native birds. 


ment. 


flight or when en route. 


gaminess also about the meat. 
The sportsman 


be cautious about killing, or at least about 
carrying to his own home, the levder of a 
flock. ! 
grinders especially adapted to the chewing 


of india rubber. For of all tough flesh that 


of an ancient gander, the forerunner of 


many an annual pilgrimage, might well be 
taken asa standard for toughness.—Cana- 


dian Correspondent, New York Sun. 
es Les: Sa 





Mistakes of Beginners. 


Most persons are liable to make mistakes 
when first entering upon the horse-breeding 
business. Perhaps the most frequent one 
is stocking the farm with too many brood 
mares at the start. Very few avoid 
this mistake, as many have learned to their 
sorrow, a few years later.. The small 


breeder in moderate circumstances who. 


breeds for profit should. first deter- 
mine how many head of stock his farm 
is capable of supporting, and his stables 
and paddocks are capable of accommodat- 
ing. He should make due allowance: for 
barren mares each year, which will gener- 
ally average about three in every ten. He 
should next consider that, as & rule horses 
raised in the North are not in demand in the 
market until five years old. 

A breeder who starts with ten brood 
mares and raises seven foals a year on an 
average is liable to have some forty-five head 
of horse stock on his hands before his first 
crop of foals is in marketable condition. 
This seems a long time to wait for any re- 
turns. Occasionally a youngster of so much 
promise may be raised that a sale may be 
made at an earlier age, but it will not be 
safe to count on that until after a breeder 
has established the reputation of raising 
race winners, which is not likely to be done 
in the first five years. : 

Another grave mistake that most begin- 
ners are liable to make is in buying mares 
of inferior quality. It is better to start with 
three first-class mares than with a dozen of 
medium quality. Theaverage small breeder 
of moderate means should aim tv produce 
size, beauty and style as well as speed. 
Then, if he fails to get speed, as he surely 
will at least nine times out of ten, those 


illegally 
robbed a wild goose nest of eggs enough 
to give him six fine birds for autumn use. 
The way those faithful decoys called the 


lar-fusilade opened, and the poor tethered 
decoys were murdered before their eyes by 
a couple of city gunners, who would hardly 
be persuaded that wild fowls were not 


setting out after wild 
geese should determine within himself to 


That is unless he has, muscles and 


with buck and number four shot—a handful Chored to stones. In the spring a farmer’s that though the sire and dam were of good 
of the mixture is about the load—awaits the son 
moment when the brant are well bunched, 
and then works frightful execution among 


ilies in which a general lack of size ha 


were of good size, and were from familie 


»| will produce a larger proportion of good 


- | sized animals t 1 the majority 
niced ontnain eet ala amee teen “ na four yearlings each, from Jan. 29, 1901, to 


of whose ancestors were small. 


in size. 


wealth. 


mares. 


vice versa. 


For instance, the fastest trotters got by | 


1k’ i h- 
Seite: Samay ee ae ate more of it. The gain was more 


next fastest were from mares that were de- than when a part corn fodder was used with 


srs of Seely’s American 


size, their ancestors, or some of them, at 
least, have been small, or were from fam- 


: d , been one of the characteristics. As a 
first passing flock to easy shooting right rule, a small-sized mare whose ancestors 
overhead was superb. A _ second lot was 


sighted just asthe sportsmen secured the | that were, as a rule, noted for good size, 


fastest trotters have been produced by | 
mares rather below than above the average 
If extreme speed alone were 
desired the matter of size would be of sec- | 
ondary importance. ‘The breeder in mod-}| 


erate circumstances cannot afford to breed | hae 
solely for speed. Leave that to men of | Pounds ; a fourth 3619 pounds of clover hay 


pounds more gain in weight, while those 
that had clover hay and corn fodder used 
more rough fodder than those that had 
either timothy or cow pea hay, with same 
amocnt of grain, and made ninety-six 
pounds more gain, nearly a pound a day, 
more than those on timothy, but 268 pounds 
less, or over 24 pounds per day less than 
z those given cow peas. 

| A second trial was made of five lots of 


s 


April 19, 180 days. Each lot had six pounds 
of corn per head a day, or 34.4 bushels tothe 
|lot. One had 3941 pounds of millet, and 
| gained 119 pounds; another 4727 pounds of 
sorghum hay, and gained 166 pounds; a 
third 4543 pounds of timothy, and gained 318 


and 2298 pounds of corn fodder, a total of 


Another mistake that beginners are liable 17 pounds of rough fodder, and gained 433 
to make is in not paying sufficient attention | pounds, The other lot had 5719 pounds of 
to the pedigrees or blood lines of their , Clover hay, and gained 640 pounds. 

Every one who has studied the; 
subject of breeding trotters has learned 
that mares from certain families have pro-. 
duced speed with the greatest uniformity , 
when bred to stallions that have been the 
descendants of some particular family, and 


Here, where the grain was the same for 
each animal, the clover hay proved to make 
207 pounds more of gain than clover and 
corn fodder, 322 pounds more than tim- 
othy, 474 pounds more than sorghum, 


and 521 pounds more than _ millet. 
| All were called hay put up in good 
‘condition. Clover hay proved worth 


nearly twice as much as timothy, though 


scendants.of old Henry Clay, and daughters it, nearly four times as much as sorghum, 


of Herr’s Mambrino Patchen have produced 
the best results when mated with stallions 
of the Hambletonian family, The man who 
makes it a rule to breed in those lines which 
have beenand are now producing speed 
with the greatest uniformity will be more 
likely to succeed than the one who pays no 
attention to this matter when making his 
selection of mares and stallions. 

Individual merit and family merit, as 
well as pedigree, must be considered. Ani- 
mals that do not meet. the requirements in 
all these particulars should be rejected. 
The novice who selects solely on account. of 
pedigree, however, will be more likely to 
meet with success than the one who selects 


good individuals without regard to pedi-' 


gree. It is true that the law of inheritance 
is but imperfectly understood, but it is gen- 
erally conceded tnat like produces like, or 
the likeness of some ancestor. Some excel- 
lent individuals may be found,. nine-tenths 
of whose ancestors were undesirable ani- 
mals. The produce of such an individual is 
very liable to throw back to some undesir- 
able ancestor. 
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| Fattening and Wintering Steers. 
The Agricultural College at Columbia, 


‘and over five times as much as millet. The 
‘folly of those stock owners who sell their 
'elover hay, often at $1 to $2 a ton less 
'than they could get for thé timothy and 
| keep the timothy to feed out, is plainly to be 
' seen, and hardly needs to have the remark 
| added that a ton of clover fed out adds very 

nearly twice as muc value to the manure 

heap or the soil on which it is used as a ton 
| of timothy. 

Trials were made of steers fed in barns, 
open sheds and open lots for four winters 
past, about one hundred days each year, 
from Nov. 1 to Jan. 9, onward as the season 
chanced. In nearly every case those in the 
‘open lot ate the most food and made the 
most gain, but the cost of gain varied but 
‘little, but this is of but Itttle value to the 
farmers in New England, as the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station is about on the 
same line of latitude as that line north of 
Richmond, where we have slept on the 
ground out of doors many a night in winter 
without suffering from the cold. 
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The exports of breadstutfs from this coun- 
try show a most gratifying increase in both 
amount and value, as compared with those 
of the past: two years, whether we consider 








Mo., has been testing various forage crops, 
both for fattening steers and for wintering 
yearlings, and we have the results in their 
September bulletin, which we will condense 
for our readers. 

The first trial reported was on three lots 
of four steers’ each, all four years old, and 
as nearly uniform in breeding and quality 
as they could be selected and kept under 
like conditions. The test was from Dec. 
16, 1899, to April 14, 1900, 119 days. 
One lot ate 3813 pounds of timo- 
thy hay and 166 bushels of corn, and 
gained 4.87 pounds per bushel of corn. 
Another lot 1889 pounds of corn fodder 
and 1626 pounds of clover hay, with 185 
bushels of corn, and gained 4.96 pounds for 
each bushel of corn. The third lot had 188 
bushels of corn and 3662 pounds of cow pea 
hay, and gained 6.74 pounds for each bushel 


only July and August, or take the record 
for eight months. Thus in the two months, 
the exports for July and August: included 
45,155,823 bushels of wheat, while in the 
same months last year they were but 
13,854,643 bushels. Corn has decreased, 
but oats have increased even more, 
being about three million bushels more 
than for the eight months of last year. 
The prices have been well held up, and 
the increase in value of breadstuffs ex- 
ported in the eight- months over the same 
time last year is nearly $40,000,000. The 
cotton exports during the past twelve 
months were not as large an amount as in 
1895, 1898 and 1899, but the price has been 
such that the value is great there in either — 
of those years, and about $75,000,000. more 
than last year. All this tends to bring pros- 
perity to the producers of these staple 





of corn. 


crops. 
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Dairy Notes. ; 

When we are using milk we like to think 
that we are having the genuine article and 
not something prepared from water and 
chemical compounds, but we do not care to 
be convinced by examination of the sedi- | 
ment in the bottom of the pitcher that the 
cow must have put her foot in it. When we , 
eat butter we like to think it is made from | 
pure milk or cream, but to doubt it is not as 
bad as to find the cow’s hair mixed through 
it, or to see the sour buttermilk ooze out of 
it when we put our knife into it. 

Yet we have seen both milk and butter 
in those conditions. We have seen milk 
that evidently came from diseased cows, in | 
a filthy stable, and possibly diseased be- | 
cause of their filthy surroundings, foul air | 
or unwholesome food. We _ have seen | 


butter made from such milk where we} 


thought the dairy-room was as foul as the 
stable, and the milkman more filthy than 
the cow, and we frankly confess that we 
would prefer butterine made from clean 
tallow and lard, by a neat person in a clean 
factory, kept so perhaps by the presence of 
a United States inspector, than to use some 
butter that we have seen. 

If this is talking treasonably toward such 
of our readers as are dairymen or butter- 
makers upon a farm we cannot help it. We 
do not think our regular readers are in posi- 
tion to feel offence at what.we have said, for 
those who send such milk and butter to mar- 
ket are not the careful readers of a good 


agricultural paper. They are the ones who , ‘ 


*‘ cannot afford ”’ to take a paper that tries 
to keep them up to the lines of good stock, 
good food and cleanliness, and who protest 
that they do not need to read any paper or 
attend any Farmers Institutes to teach them 
their business. 

They follow the same methods that their 
fathers and grandfathers did,and although 
produce of all kinds sells much higher than 
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those ancestors received, they are not able 
to get any more profit from their business 
than was obtained then, or, to be more exact, 
as they expend more from their living in 
luxuries rather than necessaries, they can- 
not accumulate any more surplus. 


Copp’s 


VIEWS OF OLD 


Hill Burying Ground, Hull Street. With view of Christ Church on Salem Street, taken in 1870. 
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We believe that these uninformed and 
careless dairvmen are growing less each 
year, and that the coming dairymen are 
each year making great advances toward 
the time genuine butter will average much 
more nearly alike in quality and price than 
it does now, and when there will be no occa- 
sion for ladle-packed or renovated butter, 
and when oleomargarine will of necessity be 
sold even as lard is now sold to a certain 
class asacheap substitute of fatty matter 
to be used instead of butter. But until that | 
time comes these careless dairymen are 
doing more injury than all the butterine 
manufactories in keeping down the value of 
dairy products or preventing their free use. 





Dairymen generally are watching quite 
carefully the reports of the tests of the 
various dairy breeds at the Pan-American | 
Exposition, but we consider them more 
valuable aud instructive as showing some- ! 
thing of the cost of giving liberal amounts 
of good food to the individuals of each 
breed, and the amount that the average ani- 
mals can eat and digest each week than as 
tests of the cupabilities of the breed for 
profit. 

Tne individual difference of the animals 
may exceed the difference of the breeds. 
The conditions under which they are kept 
and the food given may be more favorable 
o one breed than another, and very surely 
to some individual animals more than to 
others. The dairymen may learn from 
these experiments, but if they accept them 
as infallible guides, they would stand as 
good a chance of failure as the captain who, 
sailing out of harbor, should try to steer by 
the courses some other craft had taken, 
without regard to variations of vessels, of 
winds or of tides. 

Let the dairyman study his business with 
regard to others only so far as to learn what 
he may from their success or failure. He 
may have a liking for one breed and not for 
another. If so, he might succeed with the 
first and fail with the last. We are very 
sure that a dairy of Shorthorns or Here- 
fords never would suit us, though the best 
sent out. We should feel neither pride nor 
pleasure in them. 

Nor even if we liked them do we think 
they could have flourished, or the Holstein 
have proved capacious milkers upon the 
thin and hilly pastures we have been 
obliged to depend upon, unless we could 
have first renovated the fields to produce 
food for them. The Jersey, the Devon or 
the Ayrshire found food there, but a Here- 
ford would have been obliged to move faster 
than we ever saw one go to have filled her 
capacious paunch in a day. 

If we had used the Hereford or Short- 
horn oxen, instead of Devons or grade Ayr- 
shire, that would walk as fast as we could 
and run a little faster when they had a 
chance, they would have given place to 
horses much sooner than they did in our 
work, and we did not decide to give up oxen 
in the farm until we traded a yoke of grade 
Devons for a much heavier yoke of grade 
Shorthorns that could not pull as heavy a 
load or go much more than nalf as fast. We 
worried through one summer with them, 
and it was a worry, too, and then the 
butcher took them, but we would have done 
better to have sent the Devons to the 
butcher in the spring and have bought a 
lighter yoke to have used and fattened in 
the fall. 

But that is not dairying excepting as the 
farmer may want to keep stock such that he 
can raise ‘steers for his farm work, as 
well as heifers for the dairy. We only 
meant to say that a man will find that 
breed the best that suits him best, if the 
climate and food are adapted to it, and we 
might add the product suited to the demands 
of his market, though good milk, good but- 
ter and good beef will find a market any- 
where, and should find prices according to 
their quality, but they will not always do 
so. 
One need not keep cows that give small 
amounts of milk with five per cent. butter 
fat when the milk must be sold at the same 
price as that of those that give twice as 
many quarts that shows Jess than three per 


stagnant puddles; well-cleaned stables and pers 40 to 75 cents a barrel for green and ! section of New York State, if not of all th small fruits, which, like the flowers, have 


pure air there for the cows; well-ventilated 60 to 80 cents for red. String beans 40 to 50 | Eastern States of the Union. 


and cool dairy-rooms, with clean utensils, 


are not thought worthy of attention. It is Lima beans, potatoes $1 to $1.25 a bag, flat| working order, and the young men and 
more easy for them to pay money fora 75cents. Fancy tomatoes in demand at 60 | maidens, o!d men and children, with many 
cow of some other breed, and for some to65 cents for Hackensack. Fair Acme 50; of the mothers, turn into the field for the 
new churn separator, and then to denounce cents and common lots dull at 30 to 40 cents. | work, while literally thousands of city 


them as only worthless humbugs because the 
results are not as good as those obtained 


by the dairyman who attended to these Wealthy and Jonathan $3 to $4 a barrel, | #¢commodations, at farmhouses, of thirty 
trifling points, as well as bought better King $3 to $3.50, Fall and York Pippin to fifty pickers, isa very common condition 


cows and good utensils. 


> 


Butter Market. 


With very light receipts of butter, prices 
have advanced about one cent a pound upon 
all grades but imitation and ladles, which 
are but little called for. Assorted sizes 
Northern creamery sold at 22 cents, and 
large sizes or assorted spruce tubs at 214 to 
22 cents, with large ash tubs at 21 to 214 
cents. Buyers did not want to pay over 214 
cents, but when dealers were firm they had 
to come tu 22 cents or take a lower grade. 
Northern firsts were 20 to 204 cents 
and Western at 20 cents. 
of Eastern 20 to 21 cents and fair 
to good 17 to 19 cents, with seconds the 
same. Boxes and prints in only moderate 
supply, with a fair demand. Boxes at 22 to 
224 cents for extra Northern creamery, 22 
cents for extra Western, 20 to 21 cents for 
extra dairy and 16 to 19 cents for common to 
good. Prints generally a half-cent higher 
than boxes on same grades. Dairy tubs in 
fair demandiat 19 cents for Vermont extra,184 
cents for New York. Firsts at 17 to 18 cents, 
seconds at 15 to 16 cents and lower grades at 
12 to14cents. Afair call for renovated at 
18 to 19 cents for choice, but common, from 
14 to 17 cents, sells slowly, as do the ladles at 
10 tc 134 cents, and imitation creamery at 134 
to 15$ cents. Jobbers want 23 cents for extra 
in tubs and 24 cents in boxes, and about a 
cent a pound profit on lower grades if they 
handle them. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Sept. 21 were .19,474 tubs and 
21,233 boxes, a total weight of 1,068,963 
pounds, against 912,602 pounds the previous 
week, and 1,070,708 pounds the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were none, against 13,600 pounds the 
same week last year. From New York the 
exports for the week amounted to 7484 tubs, 
and from Montreal 41,321 packages. Ex- 
ports from Montreal for the season figure 
up 276,535 packages, against 205,751 pack- 
ages same time last year. 

The statement of the Quincy Market Cold- 
Storage Company for the week is as follows: 





187,227 tubs, against 166,510 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company reports a 


reduction in stock was 4882 tubs. 

The stock of the Quincy Market Cold- 
Storage Company was previously published 
at 189,227 tubs, but should have read 187,227 
tubs, same as given in above statement, 


><. 
>> 


New York Markets. 





mand here, and prime Long Island sell at 


of 112 pounds and Maine at $2.12 to $2.25 a 


hard to sell. Connecticut red or yellow 
$2.25 to $2.75 a barrel, white $3 to $4, State 
and Western $2 to $2.25 for yellow, $2 to 
$2.75 for red, Jersey red $2.25 to $2.75, 
yellow $2 to $2.25and white $1.25 to $2 a bas- 
ket. Orange County bags, good, red $1.75 to 
$2.50, yellow $1.75 to $2 and white $1 to 
$2.50, with some lots at 75 cents to $1.25 a 
bag. White pickling $3 to $4 a barrel. 





cent. of fat. 
One difficulty in the way of progress with 


many dairymen is that they are ever look- | 
ing for better results by some patent. 


process, some new breed or new machin- 

ry. They do not think that they need to 
reform themselves. Such trifles as better 
food and perhaps more of the concentrated 
food to give a better balanced ration; pure 
water to drink instead of the contents of 


° Cows should be 
rf ortion injected with 
Hood Farm 
Breeding Powder. Used in connection 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 
Two sizes of each, $1 and $2.50. Toany 
railroad express point in U. S., 25 cents ad- 
ditional. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















| Beets steady at $1 to $1.25 a hundred 
- bnnehes, carrots at 75 cents to $1 a barrel. 
‘Jersey Russia turnips $1 to $1.25a barrel 
‘and Canada $1 to $1.12. Squash is steady 
| at $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel for Hubbard, $1.25 
for marrow and $1 to $1.25 for white. 
Celery 10 to 35 cents a dozen roots. 
Cabbages are in good supply at $3to $4 
a@ hundred, and cauliflowers in demand 
‘at $1.50 to $3 a barrel. Cucumbers scarce. 
| Shelter Island $3.50 to $5.50 a barrel and 
Albany $1 to $3. Western New York $1.25 
to $2 a bushel basket. Egg plants firm at 
. $1.25 to, $1.75 a barrel, 50 to 75 cents for 
‘half-barrel crates. Green corn in only mod 
erate supply at75 cents to $1.25 a hundred 
ears. Western New York lettuce in good 
demand at $1.75 to $2.25 a case and Boston 
generally poor and dull at $1 to $1.50. Pep- 


Best marks ,; 


cents a bagand 40 to 75‘cents a basket. | 


Apples in moderate supply, and choice | 
lots sell readily, others quiet. Alexander, | 


$2.75 to $3.75, Holland Pippin and Twenty- ; 
| Ounce $2.75 to $3.50, Greening $2.50 to! 
| $3.25, Pound Sweets $2.50 to $3. Ordinary | 
hard late sorts $2 to $2.50. Fall varieties, 
fair to good, $1.75 to $2.50, and windfalls $1 
to $1.50. Fancy pears sell well, but medium to 
poor drag, and ordinary sorts are dull. Bart- 
letts, fancy, in barrels, $4 to $5, but aver- 
age lots $2.50 to $3.50. In kegs, prime to 
fancy, $1.25 to $1.75, and poorer 75 cents to 
'$1. Fancy Seckels $3.50 to $4 a barrel, fair 
to prime $2 to $3, Bose $1.75 to $3, Shel- 
don and Clairgeau $1.75 to $2.50, Anjou 
$1.75 to $2.25. Other late kinds $1.75 to $2, 
, with some common sorts at $1 to $1.50. 
Peaches in light supply, and good stock 
sells readily. Maryland and. Delaware $1 
to $1.75 a carrier, 40 cents to $1 a basket. 





The picking season was just on in full 


hands are imported for the few weeks 
labor, so the temporary ‘* bed-and-board ”’ 


at present. 

The hop crop is reported as only fair, 
while prices offered and accepted range from 
ten to 124 cents. Nice potatoes are being 
shipped at fifty cents per bushel. 

H. M. PORTER. 

Waterville, Oneida Co., N. Y., Sept. 10. 
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Farming in Cold Norway. 

Many of the farms in Norway have been 
cultivated for a thousand years. The huild- 
ings on some of them are seven and eight 
hundred years old. Anything built within 
a century or two is considered modern. The 
other day an Englishman who was looking 
at a house to rent for the fishing season com- 
plained that it was too old. The owner was 
astonished at such presumption, and as- 








Pine Island $1.25 to $2 a carrier, 40 cents to 
$1a basket. Up-river two basket carriers 
| $1 to $1.23, full-sized baskets 60 cents to $1 
and pony baskets 40 to 65 cents. Ohio and 
Michigan bushel baskets $1 to $1.75, as to 
variety. Plums scarce, large blue table 
plums 40 to 60 cents, green 35 to 50 cents and 
‘common 20 to 25 cents, with prunes 35 to 50 
cents. Good grapes in’ fair demand. Up- 
river carriers, Delaware 50 cents to $1, Niag- 
ara 50 to 75 cents, Moore’s Early, Worden 
and Concord 40 to 55 cents. Small baskets, 
Delaware 13 to 15: cents, Niagara 10 to 124 
cents, black 7 to 10 cents. Muskmelons 
dull. Western good to choice $1.50 a crate, 
poor to fair $1 to $1.25. Cranberries quiet 
at $6 for dark Cape Cod, $5 to $5.50 for 
medium and $4 to $4.50 for light. 
Central New York Notes. 


In my communication last week the types 
seem to misrepresent my views in one re- 
spect. Ido not think the octagon-shaped 
silos were superseding the round silo, al- 
though the octigon and the square-corner 
silo are still being built. However, the 
round-stave style of a silo leadsin use all 
others. Where the square-framed silo is 
built, the corners are so filled, or boarded 











safe as the regular octagon-shaped silo. 


silos with the whole-length cornstalks I in- 


Taken in, 1678 tubs; out, 4038 tubs; stock, tended to have written that no crosswise| way buildings are of heavy stone, some of 


filling was made. 


On the third day after mailing the notes, | both the barns and the houses are of the 
stock of 27,918 tubs, against 28,771 tubs the in the vicinity of Homer, Cortland Co., full size of the tree squared off. The roofs 
week previous and 22,434 last year. With I drove into one of the finest farming sec- are of slate, trimmed by hand, half or three- 
the stocks of the two companies added, the tions of New York State, and here I found quarters of an inch thick, and there are 
total is 215,145 tubs, as compared with 188,- that the whole-stalk filling of silos had been sometimes tiles of baked clay resembling 
944 tubs same time last year, an increase for practiced by many farmers for several those of Spain and Italy. The poor classes 
this year of 26,201 tubs. This indicates a years, and was still in vogue to a consider- of cabins, especially those that cling to the 
reduction in stock for the week of 3213 tubs. apie extent; that it has advantages still mountain sides, are thatched with straw or 
For the corresponding week last year the cjaimed for small farmers away from power have dirt roofs—a covering of boards and 


cutters. 

I learn the method of filling to be as fol- 
lows: The stalks are first bound in the 
common style of small bundles and packed 
in the silo, leaving them bound, as at first. 
In filling a square-style silo, the order is to 
start at one end, laying the ruw of bundles 


Potatoes are in fair supply, but good de- well across, with the butts all pressed close Wegian landscape. 


to the boarding; then, in clapboard, or 


$2.25 to $2.50 a barrel, with State and West- shingle style, dropping forward two feet or we have at home in the northern part of the 
ern at $2.12 to $2.25 and Jersey at $1.75 to so, according to the coarseness of the United States, only they seem larger, fuller 
$2.25. Some German at $1.50 to $1.65a bag stalks, and making another layer across the and more brilliant in color. Botanists tell 


floor and so on to the opposite side. 


bag. Sweet potatoes steady at $2.25 to $2.50 Then, for the second layer tostart on this it by the-long days. The flower season is 
a barrel for Southern Jersey and $1.75 to tipend of the floor and lay directly oppo- short, but luxuriant, and when they have 
$2 for Virginia. Onions still average very site; that is, laying the butts to cover the eighteen or twenty hours of sunshine they 
poor, and prime are firm, with inferior lots tips and so reversing the work until fin- ought to grow larger as well as lovelier. The 


ished. 

It is reasonable to suppose that if the top 
layers were unbound that a tighter blanket 
covering would be formed to an advantage. 
It is urged that, in case one’s silo is not Al, as 
to being air tight, that it is very important 
that the outsides of the filling be kept very 
even and solid, by good laying of stalks 
well drawn down. I was told that the 
stock, as it settled down, was inclinea to 
draw in endwise from the silo walls, mak- 
ing an air space that was harmful. 

Does it not ‘‘ stand to reason ”’ that if the 
filling was started by laying two rows of 
bundles across the centre of the floor, butts 
to butts, then proceeding as directed before 
and with care, trying to fill so that the sur- 
face would continue crowning to the top, 
that any trouble would be overcome, in a 
measure, when the body settled. 

It would not be too late, this season, for 
some farmer who husks his corn to try this 
way of utilizing his coarse corn stalks that 
often are one half wasted. 

In my circuits in Oneida, Madison, Onon- 
daga and Chenango Counties, during the 
past two weeks, I found these counties, 


across inside, that they are practically as|ing. One of them reads ‘* Thorer wrote 
! these lines on St. Olaf’s Fair,” and the other, 


In my reference tu the manner of filling ; ‘‘ This church stands upon holy ground.” 


sured him that every building on the place 
had been erected since 1815. But they are 
built to stay. 

At Borgund, a few miles west of Nesburn, 
is a church that was built in 1150 or earlier. 
The antiquarians cannot determine the 
exact date, und it is mentioned in the official 
records of the diocese as far back as 1360. 
They are carefully preserved for all the in- 
tervening years. It is a singular piece of 
architecture, but there are twenty or more 
in Norway Jike it, although I believe this is 
the best preserved. It is built of logs; 
thickly covered with tar both on the inside 
and the outside, which accounts for 
its preservation. The interior consists 
of a nave and aisles, with twelve 
columns, a choir and a_ semi-circular 
apse. When the doors are shut the in- 
terior is almost in total darkness, as light 
is admitted only through tiny openings 
pierced through the roof of thedome. The 
use of window glass was unknown in Nor- 
way at the time of its erection, and the ser- 
vice probably consisted solely of the mass, 
chanted by candlelight, while the congre- 
gation knelt devoutly in the dark nave. 
Beside the entrance aretwo runic inscrip- 
tions, carved inthe logs in beautiful letter- 





The foundations of all the ancient Nor- 


them five or six feet thick. The timbers of 


\then a layer of earth and sod a foot or 
eighteen inches thick. Atthis time of year 
they are usually covered with beautiful 
flowers. It is really not good form, but it is 
exceedingly picturesque to have a flower 
garden on the top of your house, and it adds 
so much to the attractiveness of the Nor- 


You find the same flowers over here that 


| me that this is actually true, and account for 


| daisies, harebells,dandelions,forget-me-nots, 
coxcombs, golden rod, bachelor’s buttons 
or ragged robins, hollyhocks and other old- 
‘fashioned garden flowers that you find in 
New England may be seen here in their 
greatest glory. The roses seem to have 
thicker leaves and richer tints, the violets 
are of all colors, the lilacs are of a deeper 
pink, the tint they call old rose, and exhale 
perfume stronger than I have ever known. 
Snowballs, syringas and other large shrubs 
make the best of the short summer, butthere 
is nothing in all the flora that compares to 
the buttercup. That humble but beautiful 
denizen of the field and forest grows double 
here, with a dozen or twenty instead of a few 
petals. It is as full as a peony. The 
meadows are crimson with clover and the 
air is loaded with its fragrance. Wild roses 
climb nimbly over the great stone fences, 
and bluebells nestle in the shadows. Either 
side of the road is lined with truant flowers 
and wild strawberries. 

Horticulture does not play a prominent 
part among the agricultural industries of. 
Norway, but in every farm and garden you 
find apples, pears, cherries, currants, goose- 


~ roma than the same spec es cultivated in 


@ more pronounced flavor and a stronger 


milder climates. The cherries, currants 
and gooseberries are particularly good, and 
nowhere can you find such delicious wild 
strawberries as are served upon the tables 
of the hotels. At every meal we have no 
less than three or four kinds of preserved 
fruits offered us, and the wild strawberries 
and cream are worth coming all the way to 
Norway for. The waiter does not bring a 
stingy little jug with five teaspoonfuls of 
cream, but a great pitcher that will hold a 
couple of quarts, and lets you help your- 
self. They serve the strawberries in soup 
plates, so that those who like that sort of 
thing—and I have no respect for a .nan who 
doesn’t—can just wallow in the greatest of 
luxuries. Dean Swift must have been in 
Norway when he said: ‘‘ Doubtless God 
might have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but doubtless God never did.” 

Comparatively little modern machinery is 
used by the farmers. Here and there upon 
the larger farms you find an American 
mower or reaper or threshing machine, but 
the greater part of the work upon the small 
farms is done by women, and they use heavy 
and awkward home-made tools. On account 
of the necessity of practising economy, the 
low price of labor and their isolated situa- 
tion, farm hands in Norway are expected to 
do anything that is necessary about the 
place, and the Norwegian farmer is a jack- 
of-all trades. He grinds his own rye and 
barley, shoes his own horse, makes his own 
hoes and rakes, whittles out the handles 
during the long winter evenings, and: is 
usually able to replace or repair both house- 
hold and outdoor utensils. In this respect 
the country is ahundred years behind the 
age. 

It is common, too, for shoemakers, tailors, 
cabinet-makers, chimney sweepers, tinkers 
and other mechanics to travel like Methodist 
ministers on the frontier. These itinerants 
havea regular circuit and carry stocks of 
goods as well as repair tools on their backs. 
They go from house to house, and, being 
expected once in so often, work is kept for 
them. If a pair of boots needs mending 
they are laid aside until the shoemaker 
comes; if there is anything the matter with 
the clock, if the tinware in the kitchen leaks, 
if any of the china is broken or any other 
article of household use cannot be mended 
by the folks at home it is laid one side until 
the pedler comes around. He is a journey- 
man in fact as well asin theory, and receives 
his board and lodging at whatever house he 


from the different fields of the farm and 
place them in piles along the roadside. He 
said that he considered it the most humili- 
ating Cr" a human being could en- 
gage in. His soul rebelled against it, and 
for that reason he packed his few belongings 
ina pillow case one night, went to New 
York upon a lumber barge asa stowaway 
and became a millionaire. His fate should 
be a warning to all the small boys in Nor- 
way.—Chicago Herald. 
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Making of Lamp Chimneys. 


Perhaps the most important feature in the 
manufacture of lamp chimneys, or, indeed, 
of any form of glassware, is the mixing of 
the ingredients. As in the case of plate 
glass, the body of the mixture consists of a 
sand which is as nearly pure silica rock as 
can be obtained. The sand is quarried from 
silica rock, then thoroughly ground and 
sifted threugh a 40-mesh screen, the mate- 
rial being received at the works in the 
prepared condition. The second most im- 
portant ingredient is litharge, while pot- 
ash and soda are used as fluxes: when 
the above mixture is used for the best 
quality of lamp chimneys, about 50 per 
cent. of the total is silica. The sand is 
melted in what is known as the “ furnace,” 
a large conical structure which is fired by 
gasfrom beneath and contains some 14 to 
16 large melting-pots, which are moulded 
from a specially prepared and very carefully 
kneaded pot clay. The melting-pots are 
generally 44 inches in their largest diameter 
and 50 inches in height. They are arranged 
in a circle within the furnace, each one 
opposite a door. It takes 24 hours to melt 
the contents of a pot the size just described. 
Ordinarily the contents are made up of part 
of the prepared mixture and part cullet, 
that is, glass left over from previous days of 
operations. 

The blowing is done with a long iron tube, 
kn wn asthe blowpipe, which has a mouth- 
piece at one end and is swelled out and 
thi:kened intoa bell-mouth form at the 
over end. Inthe process of blowing, the 
operator dips the thickened end into the 
melting pot and twists it around untilit has 
gathered up a ball of molten glass of a 
desired size. The blowpipe is then with- 
drawn from the furnaceand the ball of glass 
is rolled out to a conical shape on a 
plate and slightly inflated by blowing 
through the tube. The blowpipe is then 
handed to the second operator, who 
completes the operation of blowing. The 
bubble, if we may so eall it, of glass is 
thicker and heavier at its lower end, and to 
secure the elongated form necessary in 
lamp chimneys the operator swings the 
blowpipe to and fro, thus causing the bub- 
ble to stretch by its own weight. By thus 
alternately swinging and blowing he brings 
the bubble to the required length, and ap- 
proximately to the required diameter, and 
then places it within a hinged mould, which 
is opened to receive it, either by himself or 
one of his assistants. He then twists the 
pipe and blows at the same time, thus 
pressing the glass against the inuer walls 
of the mould. Tue tube, with the moulded 
chimney attached, is then withdrawn from 
the mould and handed to another operator, 
who, with a pair of spring tongs, forms the 
flaring top of the lamp chimney and marks 
a sharp depression just outside its base, 
where it is to be broken away from the 
blowpipe. Although a large amount of 
blowing is done by hand and mouth, 
increasing use is being made of what 
is known as the Owens blowing ma- 
chine, which substitutes mechanical for 
hand power. This consists of a vertical 
stand, at the base of which is a circular 
table, carrying halfadozen of the hinged 
moulds already referred to. After the first 
operator has blown and elongated the ball 
of glass to the desired shape, the blowpipes 
are placed in the mould, with the upper end 
of the tubes secured in the clamp near the 
top of the stand. .To each of the tubes is 
connected a rubber hose, which is supplied 
with air from a small air pump located on 
and forming a part of the machine. The 
table, with its blowpipe, is rotated, and air 
pressure is applied through the hose, half a 
dozen chimneys being thus blown and 
moulded at the same time. 

The chimneys are next carried to the an- 
nealing furnace. This is constructed with 
a metallic belt conveyer that passes through 
the furnace from end to end. The chimneys 
are piled up thickly from this belt and car- 
ried through the furnace. The conveyer 
moves sufficiently slowly to subject each 
chimney to the heat of the furnace for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. After an- 
nealing the chimney is cut down to 
length. This cutting is done by rotating 
the chimney horizontally above two fine 
transverse slits, through which a _ thin 
stream of hot air impinges on the glass at 
the point where it is to be cut through. 





happens to be at bedtime or when the dinner 
bell rings. 

Notwithstanding the emigration from Nor- 
way, the farms in this part of the country, 
and, in fact, throughout the interior of the; 
kingdom, have been increasing in value, 
although husbandry has been depressed by 
low prices, high wages, high taxes and 
other causes of complaint. This is not true 
in any other part of Europe. The total val- 
uation of real estate throughout the entire 
kingdom of Norway is probably between 
fifteen and twenty per cent. greater than it 
was twenty-five years ago. 

For this reason: new farms are being 
opened all the time. on the slopes of the 
mountains which have been stripped of tim- 
ber. When a Norwegian farmer takes up a 
new piece of land, he cuts down the tiinber, ' 
roots up the stumps and then digsup the 
stones and stacks them in piles at different 
intervals, not only to hold down the farm 
and keep it from blcwing away during the 
windy winters, but in order ts give him a 
chance to plow and cultivate the soil. The 
stones are also used for fences. 

They have the thickest and the highest 
stone fences you ever saw. There is really 
no necessity for them, but it is a good way 
to get rid of the stones. In almost every 
field at certain intervals are piles of stone 
which have been gathered up to escape the 
plow, and the patient farmer has to keep 
digging them out and raking them off all the 
rest of his life. That is also the most unsat- 
isfactory job that can be giyen to small boys. 
They would rather do anything than pick up 
stones, but fate has decreed that those who 
‘have the honor of being born and bred 
in the land of the Vikings shail begin their 
careers in that way. I used to know a very 
rich man who was born down in the eastern 
part of Maine, and ran away from home be- 
cause his father made him pick up stones 





The strain set up by this local heating is 
sufficient to enable the girl who attends 
the machine to break off the ends with a 
slight bending pressure. Thechimney ends, 
after cutting, are sharp and rough, and it 
is necessary to give them the proper finish. 
The mouth of the chimney is made smooth by 
** glazing,’’ which is done by exposing it to 
the blastof a small gas-fired furnace until 
fusion of the edge takes. place, the result 
being the smooth, rounded edge which 
characterizes the lamp chimney. In the 
case of chimneys with crimped edges, the 
crimping is done in a _ spezial machine, 
which slightly flares and crimps the edges 
at one operation. The base is squared and 
smoothed down by grinding it upon a circu- 
lar, rotating, cast-iron table, whose surface 
is covered with sand and water. The lamp 
chimneys are stood on end in small pockets 
formed in smaller discs, answering to the 
‘“‘runners”’ of a  plate-glass grinding 
machine, and are loaded with weights to 
givethe proper pressure. After they have 
been ground they are taken toa stamping- 
machine, where the maker’s name is 
stamped on with a hydrofluoric acid prepa- 
ration known as “‘ white acid.” 

The chimneys are next taken to the label- 
ing and packing-room, where they are 
labeled, wrapped in paper, placed in sepa- 
rate cardboard boxes, and finally delivered 
to the packers. Such chimneys as are not 
shipped in boxes are packed loose, with 
straw carefully worked aroundthem. This 
packing is so successful that shipments of 
chimneys to such distant points as Africa 
and Australia reach their destination with 
practically no breakage.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 
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10,383,422 bales of cotton isthe United 
States record for 1900-1901. This, however, 
does not include the crop now growing in the 
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—the poodng. 0 bast rendre be apn a aesieg Tin 
is the ori o e terne plate, first mad 
in England, perfected in + pce iy now th tand- 
ard for tin roofing. Many houses roofed with MF fifty years 
ago have never required another covering. Your house will 
roof much short of two generations 


ie world’s stand- 


MF 


Roofing Tin 


taaoe | Every sheet of this roofing tin is carefully ex- 
amined for defects from the rolling of the iron 
plate to boxing for shipment. and every imper- 

ect sheet isthrownout. MF has the heaviest, 
mann | richest coating of pure tin and new lead and is 
impervious to rust. This 
stamped on every sheet of the genuine. / 

Write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


trade mark is 
your roofer, or 


PLATE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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We believe in watching the trees and 
beginning the harvest as soonas they are 
ready; perhaps when those on the cnds of 
the limbs on the south side are ripe is as 
good a rule as any, though in an open tree 
they will nearly all ripen at once. But 
scarcely any two varieties can be said to 
ripen at one time, and often trees of the 
same variety will vary because of difference 
in svil or other cause. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apples are coming more freely, but there 
is good demand for fancy table fruit or 
good cooking apples. Gravensteins $3.50 to 
$4.50. Those from Nova Scotia lack color. 
Alexander and Maine Harvey $3 to $3.75, 
Duchess $3 to $3.50, Wealthy and Snow 
$2.50 to $3.50, Twenty-ounce $2.50 to $3, 
Pippin and Porter $2 to $3, Round Sweet 
$3 to $3.50 and mixed varieties $2 to $3. 
Farmers are getting from fifty cents a 
bushel - for windfalls, up to $2 for 
hand-picked Gravenstein. Bartlett pears 
are from $2.50 to $450 a barrel 
and $1 to $1.50 a box. Seckels scarce 
at about the same price. Other varieties 
from $1.50 to $3.50 a barrel and 50 cents to 
$1 a box, but a large share are only fair in 
grade and touch the lower rates. Peaches 
were in full supply last week; 69,899 pack- 
ages received, but this week they are coming 
slowly. Hudson-river pony carriers are 75 
cents to $1.25 and baskets 60 cents to $1. 
Connecticut No. 1 yellow per basket 75 cents 
to $1.25, white 60 to 75 cents, and No. 2 40 to 
50 cents, Michigan bushel baskets $1.50 to 
$2. Plums in only moderate supply and 
dull, Damson 8-pound baskets 25 to 35 
cents, large blue 30 to 35 cents and 
green 15 to 20 cents. A few quinces 
have come in at $3 to $4 a barrel. 
Cranberries in but moderate supply at $4.50 
to $5.50 a barrel, $1.50 to $1.75 a crate. 
Grapes are abundant, the receipts last week 
having been 594 barrels foreign, 229,834 bas- 
kets, 8818 carriers domestic. Pony baskets 
Delaware 14 to 15 cents, Salem 10 cents, 
Niagara 8 to 11 cents, Concord 6 to 9 cents, 
Wyoming Red 6 to 8 cents and Martha 6 to 
7 cents each. Muskmelons dull at $1.25 to 
$1.50 a crate for best. Colorado Gems are 
75 cents to $1 for poor to fair lots. Water- 
melons nearly done, demand light and prices 
unchanged. 
Oranges are in fair supply for so late in 
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BE i Poultry. for choive roasting 16 to 18 cents, broilers {4 
aa hey cents, commonto good 10 to 15 cents. 
™ practical Poultry Points. Pe goign we holon, fair to good 10 to 
The Times of Davenport, Ia., tells of Pigeons $1.95 a yang lin y Pectin anyoet 
a new swindle in the eggtrade.. A grocer cents to $1 for common to good Squab in 
near there received notice from a Chicago demand at 1.75 to 32. Ube dteen fond aaailer 
firm that they would pay him fifteen cents 4 jittle dull. Chickens at 10 to 12 cents pase 
for all the eggs he would send them before fowl 10 to 114 cents, with old ein sure at 7 
a certain date. He hustled about and cents. Ducks 10 to 19 aisha Gand Casieanre & 
bought all the eggs he could find and to 9 gents. Live poultry in fair d amet 
shipped them by fast express, and they did this week at 10 to 11 cents for chickens. 10to 
’ 
exactly as they had offered todv. They 104 cents for fowl and old roosters at 5 to 6 
sent him fifteen one-cent stamps in an en- gents. , 
velope; he thought they meant fifteen cents; wo changes in ; 
a dozen, but they did not, and it is doubt- to be coming South yet, meals reams 
ful if he can recover, even if he finds jis an ‘indication that cold weather is not 
them. very near. A few black ducksat $1 to $1.25 
What may seem like an extravagant price a pair and teal 75 cents to $1. Plover frum 
for poultry may often prove the very best cold storage at $4 to $4.50 a dozen, winter 
investment. A man formerly in the busi- yellow legs the same, summer yellow legs $2 
ness, more for pleasure than profit, once to $2.50, reedbirds 50to 75 cents and peep 40 
told us that about the best small invest- to 50 cents. 
ment that he ever made was when he paid $50 —- 
for a Brahma hen and her litter of chickens | 
by her side. In less than a year he had sold | borticultural. 
over $300 worth of chickens aid eggs from 
them, and hada good breeding pen left at | Orchard and Garden. 
home. We were reminded of this by a para-| Hon. J. H. Hale says that many Keifer 
graph in the Maine Farmer that tells us of a pear trees are being planted with the inten- 
carpenter who by an accident was unable to tion of topworking them with the Bose, 
work at his trade. Heboughtatrioof turkeys which is a pear of high quality, but a slow- 
for $15, and from the two hens te raised growing tree. The Keifer stock makes a 
122 turkeys, most of which he sold at from $2 vigorous growth and also causes greater 
to 85 per head for breeding purposes and productiveness. Evidently this is the best 
others for market at about $1.25, per head.) use to which it can be put, though 
This gave him a handsome profit, or even a‘ there are other varieties which might be 
fair year’s wages fora cripple, from the , improved on the Keifer stock. He says the 
small sum of $15, and alittle labor and | only real improvement in pears in recent 
care. But if he had bought ten turkey} years has been the introduction of the 
hens to run with one male, which would | Worden Seckel, which is a tree of remarka- 
not have been too many fora vigorous old bly healthy growth and great productive- 
turkey cock, it would have been a great ness, with a fruit nearly twice as large as 
investment indeed. the ordinary Seckel, and about equal to it 
As some of those who advocate letting in quality, which makes it the ideal pear 
the hen turkey hatch out her eggs as soon , for family use. (hak 
as she has enough for a litter may — The grape crop around the Dunkirk dis- 
that 122 poults cron two hens is an nny | trict in New York is estimated to be about 
ible number, we will say that pes hac  eoafl thirty-six hundred cars, equal to 10,800,000 
old turkey produce over seventy eggs in baskets, at three thousand baskets to the 
one season, and younger ones exceeded | (1. ‘There are twenty-six thousand acres 
forty eggs each, most of which were hatched | of vineyards, with a capital of $5,200,000 
out by hens, and we do not remember — |invested inthem. The value of the crop 
having found an infertile egg in the let, will be from $1,300,000 to $1,700,000, accord- 
though they were with the male turkey ing to the price at which they sell this year. 
only a day or two each. There are several other grape-growing sec- 
The high price of corn this fall we fear | tions in the State, and there are some that 
will induce many tosend at Thanksgiving | we think will exceed the Dunkirk section, 
many turkeys and much other poultry that | from which many are shipped to W estern 
will not be properly fattened or fully | markets, while those that come East are 
grown, and that will scarcely repay the | mostly from the Chatauqua region. 
cost of growing, first, because such poultry | We find in one of our exchanges and cred- 
always sell very low, sometimes even below jted to ‘“ Exchange” the statement that 
our lowest market prices, for when there professor Gofft’s theory that a condition 
is but little of that class we do not con-| which checks wood growth tends to the for- 
sider it to be a market price atall, buta mation of fruit buds, will be tested this 
sort of “bargain-counier lot” that goes | year, as the drought has checked the forma- 
for the most the owner can get for it. But’ tion of new wood on trees of nearly all 
if it is abundant we must quote it,’ species. We do not know who Professor 
and it helps to keep down the price (otf may be, or whenhe evolved that theory, 
of better qualities, as it lowers the tone of pytif he has an exclusive right to it, he 
the whole market. The next reason is that' must be an old settler. We heard that 
this draining of the flocks in November theory more than a half century ago, 
of somany that should be profitably kept and nearly as long ago knew of 
and well fed a month longer will possi-' root pruning of trees to force them 
bly cause a small supply for Christmas, ‘into bearing instead of continuing a rank 
and prices will be high, excepting on such growth ina place where they received ex- 
as remains in cold storage after the Thanks- | cessive fertilization. Henry Ward Beecher 
giving demand has been supplied. | mentioned root pruning of trees to induce 
Now we never saw the time that it did | early bearing when he was a contributor to 
not pay to give poultry as much grain as | the Indiana Farmer, or the Western Farmer 
they would eat for some weeks before they | and Gardener in 1849 or 1850. There is no 
were sent to market. The pounds of gain} doubt but that the effects of a drought are 
well repaid the cost of food, and we have’! similar in checking growth and thereby help- 
thought that the higher the price of the grain | ing to devote the energy of the tree to storing 
the greater the profit in it, for the best | up asupply of power for another year. But 
always brought the best price. Keep them | with the apple trees at least this season by no 
crowing with good range during the day ; means isa fair test of this theory, because 
andone good feed of grain at night until | where they were allowed to bear freely last 
about four weeks before the time of mar-, year,they have had thealmost total rest this 
keting them, and then, if convenient, confine | year, which is usually an indication of an- 
them to a small range, and in me oe bountiful crop next year. We should, 
case give all the warm mash they will eat | therefore, have good reason to expect a 
in the morning, with meat scraps mixed in, | heavy crop of apples next year, even if 
which will prevent them from roaming| we had not had any drought, and indeed 
much through the day, and at night as!there has been but little trouble from 
much corn as they will eat. drought in New England. A few dry 
TREE a weeks which scarcely checked growth 
If one put a four-ounce package of the fine, the gardens were preceded and 
cut smoking tobaccoin every hen’s nest in} fojowed by an abundance of rain in 
the poultry house, at a cost of five cents @/\ eastern Massachusetts, at least. Ex- 
nest, it would probably prove a good invest- 
ment in helping to drive out lice and mites, 
but if there is a large hennery the tobacco 
stem, or a tobacco dust that can be bought 
at almost any of the agricultural ware- 
houses at from three to five cents a pound, 
and much cheaper if one goes directly to 
the cigar manufacturers, will serve an 
equally good purpose at much less cost. 
In fact, the price asked for either of 
these in bulk is only its fair value 
for fertilizing purposes, and it is 
a repellant of nearly all garden insects. 
It should be used in the winter nests and 
in the nests when the hens are set, more 
particularly at that time, because these 
insects often drive the hen to leave her 
nest after she has been on the eggs just 
long enough to spoil them. 


Those who are preparing poultry for 
market should be particular about the 
quality of the food they have. All poultry, 
but especially young poultry, either chick- 
ens, ducks or turkeys, will very quickly 
show in the flavor of the flesh apy food 
that has a strong odor. They do so more 
quickly than do fowl, because the latter 
pass off much of the flavor in their eggs. 
Therefore such food as onions, turnips, 
cabbage, fish and decaying meat should be 
carefully kept away from them for at 
least two weeks before they are killed. 
They may relish a little of such food and 
it may not harm them when growing, 
but the flavor of it can be detected 
perhaps in twenty-four hours after it is fed, 
and if much is given it will take a great 
deal longer to get it out. Another thing, 
it has been proven by caretul experiment 
that fowl or chicken fed upon decaying 
meat or tlesh a few days before they were 
killed commenced to decay themselves 
much quicker than those that had been 
given only on wholesome food, and that 
even cold storage would not save them. 


With the prices of wheat so nearly down 
to that of corn as it is now, there should be 
a grade of rejected or shrunken wheat that 
could be bought at about the same price as 
good corn, and if it is not musty or dam- 
aged we like it better. Equal weights of it 
have been tested with corn, and it has been 
found to mtke more growth, with possibly 
less fat. The meat is sweeter flavored and 
whiter on the wheat than on the corn. 
English customers prefer poultry from 
Canada and the Western States because 
they are fed more on wheat and barley, and 
they have a prejudice against the yellow 
skin and yellow fat of the corn-fed fowl. 
While New England is not likely to export 
uuch poultry, we should not let it be said, 
is it has been said, by Englishmen who 
‘ave been here, that “Yankee fowl are not 
is good as the Canadian.”’ 
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Poultry and Game. ; ; 
Poultry is in liberal receipt, but Jargely in 


periments in Iowa are reported as showing 
that Black Walnut seedlings in grass land 
bear much earlier than those which have 
been cultivated, but grow more slowly. 
Trees from nuts planted in 1896 are bearing 
freely this year, where the weeds were 
mown until the grass came in. Those on 
cultivated land have made more growth, but 
do not bear yet. 


The Barry medal, to cost not less than 
$50, provided for by the will of the late 
Patrick Barry of Rochester, N. Y., to the 
originator of any new fruit that proveda 
decided advance, has been awarded to 
Charles G. Hooker ot Rochester, N. Y., for 
the Perfection currant, which is said to be 
across of the WhiteGrape and the Fay, 
having the quality of the White Grape, 
with the size and color of the Fay. 
The currant has made less improvement 
within our recollection than almost any 
other fruit, and we had begun to think that 
the only chance of much improvement was 
to enrich the soil. The old farmer said that 
a good cow was made “half in the breed 
and half in the feed,’”’ and we had begun to 
think this was the case with the currant, 
for we seldom have seen more prolific 
bushes or larger currants than grew 
on those that stood near a back door 
where the discharge from the _ kitchen 
sink ran out among them, and the 
hens and chickens were in their shade 
in hot days. We think soapsuds is a good 
fertilizer for almost ary small fruits or 
many other crops, though we are not quite 
as enthusiastic as a farmer we know who 
wished he could have all the soapsuds in 
the State turned on his farm every day. 
We think it would have been wet under foot 
there o:. Monday afternoons. 


We remember some years ago when frost, 
or rather a freeze, came so early that many 
gardeners had vegetables frozen in the 


It came so much earlier than any one was 
looking for freezing weather that those who 
suffered loss were more deserving of pity 
than blame. 


until long after it should have been finished, 


their work every week in the year. We 
have all known such men, 


apples to remain so late on the trees. When 


begun to fall, and usually the wind has 
shaken off many, so that more are lost than 


the first of October. 
that have ripened fully on the tree will not 


may be a little better flavored and a little 


the season. Jamaica at $4.25 to $4.75 a 
barrel, California late Valencias, 6. count 
$3.25, 112 count $3.50 to $3.75,'150 count 
$4.25 to $4.50. Lemons more plenty and 
easier ; 360 count Messina and Palermo com- 
mon to good $2.75 to $3.25, choice $3.50 to 
$3.75, fancy $4 to $4.25, Maoiri and Sor- 
rente choice $4 to $4.25, fancy $4.50 to 
$4.75, and some extra fancy $5 to $5.25; 
300 count as usual at 25 cents a box less on 
same grades. Thereare new Turkish figs 
at 11to15centsa pound and old dates 3} 


ous protest against th2 rates of freight 


tically nullify the tariff laws, 
brought last year nearly a million tons to 
the United States from Canada, while the 
year before there was only about seventeen 


the attorney-general of the State as rais- 
ing three million tons of hay a year. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 





this week, and prices weaken a little. 
rots at 50 cents, parsnips 75 cents and flat 


to $1.35. barrel. Onions in small supply 
this week, and good are 85 to 90 cents a 
bushel, with western Massachusetts $2.50 to 
$2.75a barrel. Leek are 40 to 50centsa dozen 
and chives 75 centsto $1. Radishes 35 to 50 
cents a box. Cucumbers are growing scarce 
at $6 to $7a bundred. Pickling cucumbers 
at all prices from$2 to 86a box. Peppers 
plenty at 50 cents a box. Celery in only 
moderate supply at 75 cents to $1 a dozen, 
and egg plant the same, with salsify 75 cents. 
Tomatoes are a little higher at 40 to 50 cents 
a bushel. Marrow squash $1.25 a barrel, 
Bay State and turban $1.50, summer white 
$3a hundred. Mushrooms from 50 cents to 
$1.50 a pound. 

Cabbages quiet at $3 to $4 a hundred. 
Cauliflowers 10 to 12 cents each. Lettuce 35 
to 50 cents a box, spinach 15 to 17 cents and 
parsley 15 to 20 cents. Endive 75 cents a 
dozen. Green corn a little higher at 40 to 50 
cents a box. String beans from 40 cents a 
bushel for wax up to $1 for the small green, 
shell beans 50 to 75 cents, Sieva 75 cents to 
$1 and lima $1 to $1.25. Potatoes in fair 
supply, but good demand. Maine Rose and 
Heorons $1.87 to $2 a barrel, Aroostook 
Green Mount .in 62 to 63 cents a bushel and 
Hebrons 60 to 62 cents. Sweet potatoes in 
light supply and firm at $2.50 to $2.75 for 
Jersey double-head barrels, cloth tops $2.25 
for Eastern shore, $2.25 to $2.50 for Norfolk. 








Sm aaa 
Tropical Products Imported. 


The imports into the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
were reported as sugar $87,551,974 worth, 
coffee $62,861,399, silk, unmanufactured, 
$30,051,365, india rubber $28,586,340, fibres 
$22,932,506, fruits and nuts $19,584,612 

tobacco and manufactures of same $18,769,- 
463, tea $11,014,981, gums $6,639,139, cocoa 
$6,761,669, cotton, unmanufactured, $6,787,- 
813, spices $3,563,046, rice and rice flour 
$2,296,337, cabinet woods $2,993,344, cork 

wood and manufactures of same $2,270,997, 
licorice root $1,737,097, cinchora bark $1,025,- 
546, indigo bark $1,402,894, vanilla beans ' 
$875,229, dye woods $717,550, sponges, 

$717,550.. These articles, of which to- 
bacco, cotton and rice are nearly the 








to 4 cents. Pineapples about done. Ba- 
nanas in good supply at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem. 
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The Hay Trade. 


Offerings of hay have been larger, but the 
proportion of the best grades has not been 
large, and they seem to hold firm, while the 
poorer grades are in excess of demand, and 
prices are weak. A little pushing along of 
better stock would weaken them all along 
the line, and dealers are striving to get 
more really prime or No. 1 hay. 

Boston received 446 cars of hay last week, 
of which 169 cars were billed for export, 
and 13 ears of straw, while for correspond- 
ing week last year, 126 cars of hay, of 





only articles on the list, with the 
exception of some of the fruits and 
nuts, cannot be grown within the limits, of 
the United States as we have known it, and 
they form nearly one-half of our total im- 
ports. How large a part of them may be 
brought to us from our own sub-tropical 
and tropical possessions in the West Indies 
and Philippine Islands in the near future we 
will not venture to predict. Weare now 
like a farmer who has purchased outlaying 
land, at a pretty high figure, too, and now 
has to see how hecan develop it, so as to 
receive value enough to repay him for the 
outlay. Bn 7 


Boston Fish Market. 





on Canadian hay being madeso low by 
railroads to all shipping points, as to prac- 
which 


Beets are selling at 40 to 50 cents a box, car- shoulders 103 cents, lard 11} cents, in pails 12} to 


turnips 40 to 50 cents. Yellow turnips $1.25 cents, boiled hams 18 to 184 cents, boiled shoulders 


y ined by any growth after | and Chicago, $14 for prairie at Kansas City ~~ 
sapaatae ye Bone Then, sch the apples | anid $13 for other, and $13.50 for prairie at 
Chicago, $12at Cleveland and $11 at Duluth 
have the same keeping qualities as those and Minneapolis, San Francisco, wheat hay,’ om tacks @ a ws teaal bon 
that are picked a week or twoearlier. They $10.50. ports 


which 16 cars were for export, and 9 cars Of} fresh fish has been in good demand this 
straw were the total receipts. But only a/ month, and while off-shore fish have been in 
small part graded No. 1 or better, and quo-| 4 jittle larger supply and cheaper, what are 
tations are choice timothy $17, No. 1 $16,/ealied the fancy fish are as high or 
No. 2 $14 to $15, No. 3 $12 to $13, clover |higher. Market cod sell at 24 to 3 cents, 
mixed the same, and clover $12. Long rye| jarge at 5 to 6 cents and steak at 6 to 8 cents. 
straw in good supply at $15, tangled rye at | Haddock is 24 to 3 cents, hake 3 cents for 
$10.50 and oat at $8. Providence is getting | jarge and 2 vents for small, pollock 2} cents, 
but little old hay now, and quotations are | eysk 2 cents and flounders 2} cents. Scup 


clover mixed $13 to $13.50, and rye straw at | cents for striped, 10 cents for black and 7 
$16 to $16.50, but as shipments on the | gents for sea bass. Mackerel are scarce and 
way will increase the supply, these prices | jarge are 24 cents each, medium 16 cents and 
are likely to be reduced soon. small 8 cents. Florida fish have been scarce, 
In New York receipts were only 9788] sheepshead sell at 11 cents, snappers at 12 


ground, and apples were frozen on the trees. tons, about 700 tons more than previous | cents, Spanish mackerel 13 cents and pom- 


week, against 7470 tons a week ago, and ex-{pano 15 cents. Bluefish are 10 cents, 
ports only 10,842 bales, against 65,800 bales |swordfish 16 cents, halibut 15 cents for 
last week. This causes a weakening of | white, 13 centsfor gray and 10 cents for 


But almost every year we hear | prices, especially on lower grades,as No. 1}chicken. Lake trout are 10 cents and sea 
of such losses where we cannot pity the | or better is not in over supply. The receipts | trout 5 cents. Sea perch 15 cents a dozen 
losers, who have delayed their harve-ting | in Brooklyn have been very light, and in|and yellow perch 6 cents a pound, with 
stil I Jersey City they haveincreased, but largely | pickerel 10 cents. Eastern ar ge . mc 
j sire to get the last possible} in clover and clover mixed, and the range}centsand Western 9 cents. Eels and fres 

te reps or cael habit of procras-| between the price on them and higher grades | tongues steady at 9cents and cod cheeks 


tination that keeps them a little behind in| is widening every day. 


7 cents. Clams 50 cents a gallon, and in the 


The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | shell $2.50to $3a barrel. Shrimp dull at 


market prices as $19 at Brooklyn, $18 a |85 cents a gallon, and pare rai: _ 

is li se for allowing the | New York and Jersey City, $17.50 at Provi- | quiet at$1.adozen. Lobsters 16 cents alive 

irate ns a dence and New Orleans, $17 at Boston, | and 18 cents rove ne pgm - well 

i 1 the apples have also| $16.50 at Baltimore, $16 at Philadelphia, | now at $1 a gallon for Norfolk ordinary, 

the leaves begin to fal 4° $15.50 at Richmond, $15.25 at Nashville, $15 | $1.15 for selected or fresh-opened Stamfords 
at Pittsburg and Memphis, $14.50 at Buffalo | and $1.25 for Providence River. 


a> 





—The shipm-nts of leather from Boston for 
the past wéek amounted in value to $175,487,pre- 
vious week $156,256; similar week last year, $206,- 


thi t since Jan. 1 is $7,370, inst $7,035,- 
The transportation committee of the saa ic cake ce Jan. 1 is $7,370,405, agair 








\ickens, with a very quiet trade. Fresh- 
illed-Northern-or Eastern chickens are 





have disappeared one or two months later. i 


more juicy, but even that difference will National Hay Association at their last meet- 


—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
ug at Indianapolis, Sept. 10, made a vigor- | Boston this week have been 101,38 cases, against 

















me 








87,928 cases last week; corresponding period last 


thousand tons. Indiana was spoken of by Year, 74,939. The total shipments thus far in 


1901 have been 3,381,428 cases, against 3,020,934 
cases in 1900. 

——Pork products are well sustained, but with- 
out further advances in prices. Heavy backs 
$21.25, medium $20.50, long cut $21.75, lean ends 


The supply of vegetables has been larger $23, bean pork $17.25 to $18, fresh ribs 14} cents, 


corned and fresh shoulders 10} cents, smoked 


12} cents, hams 13 to 134 cents, skinned hams 14 
cents, sausages 11 cents, Frankfurt sausages 10 


14 cents, bacon 13} to 14} cents, bolognas 9 cents, 
pressed hams 13 cents, raw-leaf lard 13} cents, 
rendered-leaf lard 13} "cents, in pails 144 to 14} 
cents, pork tongues $24.50, loose salt pork 114 
cents, briskets 124 cents, sausage meat 10 cents, 
country-dressed hogs 8} cents. 

—- Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 5709 packages of butter to 

Liverpool, 1655 to London and 120 to Glasgow, 

with 6063 boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 100 boxes 

to London and 601 boxes to Hull, a total of 7484 

packages of butter and 6704 boxes of cheese. 

——A heavy frost on Thursday night, Sept. 20, 
is reported as having done much dai age to fruit 
and vegetables. 
—The visible’supply of grain in the United 

States and Canada Sept. 21 included 32,625,000 

bushels of wheat, 12,930,000 bushels of corn, 8,756,- 

000 bushels of oats, 1,645,000 bushels of rye and 

1,416,000 bushels of barley. Compared with pre- 

vious week, this is an increase of 1,753,000 bushels 

of wheat, 428.000 bushels of corn, 281,000 bushels 
of oats, 26,000 bushels ofjrye and 291,000 bushels of 

barley. A year ago the supply was 54,993,000 

bushels of wheat, 7,322,000 bushels of corn, 11,650,- 

000 bushels of oats, 869,000 bushels of rye and 

784,000 bushels of barley. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week to include 327,100 bar- 

rels of flour, 3,428,000 bushels of wheat, 579,000 

bushels of corn, 3880 barrels of pork, 8,649,000 
pounds of lard and 26,719 boxes of meats. 

——Exports from Boston for the week ending 
Sept. 20 were valued at $3,142,287 and im- 
ports at $796,685. Excess of exports, $2,345,602. 
Corresponding week last year exports were §$1,- 
271,853 and imports $848,826. Excess of exports 
were $423,027. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$77,786,846 and imports $52,691,141. Excess of 
exports, $25,095,705. Corresponding veriod last 
year exports were $93,940,979, and imports were 
$46,636,936. Excess of exports, $47,304,043. 

—tThe work of sorting eggs is assigned to girls 
in Denmark, and they are said to become most 
expert in the process. Danish producers deliver 
their eggs at special depots on a co-operative 
plan, and the eggs must all be subjected to ex- 
amination for defects, then classified and stamped 
with the owner’s name. The force ordinarily em- 
ployed at one of these depots consist of four girls 
and an examiner, and, with the help of the 
apparatus specially prepared for the purpose, 
they are able to pack and ciassify 1440 eggs in ten 
minutes. 

German Peat Moss, now used most extensively 
in Europe, is imported for stable purposes by C. 
B. Barrett, Boston. Send to him at once for 
descriptive circular. 

——The world’s exports of corn last week were 
reported at 2,004,528 bushels, of which the United 
States furnished 611,528 bushels, an amount only 
exceeded by Argentina 943,000 bushels. 

——Eggs are firmer. Strictly fresh in only light 
supply, and Cape or nearby fancy bring 26 to 28 
cents. Northern and Eastern 22 cents, fair to 
good 17 to 20 cents. Michigan selected 21 cents, 
ordinary to good 19 to 20 cents. Western selected 
fresh at 18 to 19 cents, common to good 15 to 17 
cents and dirties at 33.50 to 84acase_ Refrig- 
erator eggs on good demand, sales of about 6000 
cases from 15} cents for June up to17 or 18 cents 
for Avril packing, with some lots higher. Stock 
in storage now 159,120 cases, against 132,944 cases 
a year ago. * 

—Beef was firm at the advance. Extra sides 
93 to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, good 7 to 8 
cents, light grass and cows 6} to 74 cents, extra 
hinds 12 to 124 cents, good 9} to 11 cents. extra 


fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, good 5} to Containing Chapters on How to Make 


54 cents, light 44 10 5 cents, backs 63 to 9 cents, 


ribs 9 to 13 cents, rounds 74 to &} cents, rumps 8 
to 13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 154 cents, loins 
11 to 18 cents. 


| The growing of tobacco under tents or 


shades of cotton cloth, the quality known as 
cheese cloth, has proven so satisfactory 
where it has been tried, that market gar- 
deners or truck farmers propose to try it 
upon their crops quite extensively another 
season. \t has been tried in a small way in 
some places this year, and results have been 
encouraging on such crops as grow and de- 
velop above ground, as cabbage, lettuce, 
greens of all the kinds tried, berries and 
melons, while on radishes, beets, turnips 
and other roots, the shading seems 
to retard growth. The earth retains 
moisture longer and the air is warm 
and moist under the shelter, and also 
the insects are much less numerous. For 
the strawberry it is a decided advantage not 
to have the fruit beaten down into the dirt 
by the rain. The cost of covering an acre 
with the frames and cheeseclo h is placed 
at about $300, but the frames should be 
good for several years, and the cloth for 
two or three years, if properly cared for. 
There are many crops upon which this sum 
could be expended, and earliness, increased 
amount or improved quality would much 
more than repay it. 
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The big strike is over, with the proof of 
the settlement yet to be seen in the working 
of it. It isa good deal, however, to have it 
over. 











GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 








ANGORA KITTENS. 
From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 


stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for 
stamp. Addre-s 

WA 


LNUT RIDGE FARMS Co., 
“ » soston, Mass. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 


Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Poultry Raising. 


$500 a year 


Hee +> — : Paget | Yards and Houses 
s s, chucks we $ oice of Breeds; Care_o 

rattles 54 to 6 cents, chucks 6 to 7} cents, short Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Caro 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; re pts and i 


Poultry; Setting tne 


ncubators; 





—Lambs are easier, with muttons barely ; Use of Green Bone for Poultry, e 


steady. Lambs 7 to 9 cents, fancy and Brighton 





Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 


r . cents. Stamps taken. Mention the P 
$16.50 to $17.50 on No. 1 and $15 to $16 for | and tautog are 4 cents, whitefish 6 cents and 9 cents, yearlings 6 to 7 cents, muttons 6 to 7 yan Rtamipe take Lovee 


No. 2 choice and $14 to $14.50 on No. 3; higher at 12 cents, fancy 7 cents, veals 8 to 10 cents, fancy 
$ $ >| butterfish 7 cents. Bass are hig end Tatahaotin Sab be ti cents. | 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3354, Beeston, Mase. 








HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


He beck, iy extetense (ivan. an ebemnate 


on 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
‘ways have proven in each 
locality. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS, .PLOUGHMAN 























































































































































































4 vi 


| Connecticut will be thousands of baskets | hall for teunis and basket ball, three squash policy. Yet many do this. They actually with...the least ible han i 
;of peaches short this season, and the com- | courts ‘and six bowling alleys; but thatthey go into the cattle business as a sort of When’ the apple is aeows or re 
: pliment implied by likening a maiden to this | will get a great deal of pleasure out of these speculation. If feed and prices are satis- heavily into the iron pail, or when one is | 
' particular fruit will therefore apply espe-! we cannot doubt. Certainly other women factory they will make money. If feed is dropped to the ground, the pail gives wa n-| 
oe | Oley to fit, OliSASOS. might well go and do likewise, remembering’ high and prices have not advanced corre- ing. The men after a little trial much | 

BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER 5, 1901. “ a be for their encouragement that the Chicago | spondingly, they sell and lose. Such policy prefer these pails to the picking bags which ‘ 
- | ‘The general public: will rejoice that the Club, which started with only thirteen |is ruinous. It ismuch better if'we exhibited they had formerly used, and the fruit is put | 

There’s not much sailing without wind. ‘Maryland Court of Appeals has decided! Women present at the first meeting called, |a few more of the gritty principles of the up in much better condition. When the or-. 
‘that a railway and electric company in that ! had in a year a $100,000 clubhouse contain-! bulldog and hung on. There may some- chardists in New England begin to pick and 
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e Boers continue cheerful and expen-. State may be held responsible for the actions | !ng three floors, fally equipped with the times be danger in hanging on too long, pack their apples with care, they will do 
mg lof an tptoxiented and dieerderly person a yoneoec yi plored for nor: vel | but as a ruse most of us get discouraged well to invest in pails and saat and this 
sap aes | whom it has allowed to ride. Such an idea! fill ev Sean liffe Coll ae poo! woul; too soon. With poor food and high-priced is a good time to do it, as good winter apples Gas and Gasolene 
Sunapee Lake is a great place to “take @ | sould not be confined to Maryland. even srypade aise alae who have’ fodder prevalent all over the country the will bring a good price before spring. | Engines 
eure.” PCE ese 88 the finest pool exclusively for women to he prices for cattle are bound to advance. ero | ’ 
sieht ~>-+ a {found anywhere in the East, with -~wonder, These prices never do seem to go up, how- Ae p to ie g, el 


> for | May Heaven'preserve America from any 
Haymarket square will soon be ready for | attack of “ floral furniture.” Bostonians, 


emergencies. | at least, will realize that imitation flowers | 





Oe Oe 
To the lay mind the jail seems a decidedly 
legal residence. 


a 
Roslindale hasn’t forgotten that it wants 
that five-cent fare. 


should never bloom in drawing-rooms for 
the purpose of being sat upon. Imag ne a 
florid gentleman, for example, with three 
diamond studs, complacently sitting on an 
imitation lily! 





-~>- — 


Forestry is opening up a new field for 
young Americans. The great forests of the 
——s ; country will soon be supplied with an army 

The codfish is not attending as many balls , Of trained defenders, and both the country 
as usual this winter. at large and the individual young men will 
a Sa lie > 5, Sie ee Sa be the better for the development. 

Brookline is not inclined to encourage the ! gt 
residence of the elm-leaf beetle. The Heritage of Character. 

———_+2> + __—_ | It isa significant fact that the day ap- 

The caucuses of the week have made the pointed by the President of the United 
evenings warm as well as the days. | States as the time when the people all over 

> ‘| our broad land should meet in their public 

Musieal Boston is turning her eyes, or ‘places of worship and do honor to the 
rather her ears, toward musical Worcester. | memory of him who was our head was not 
ne the day of the funeral at Buffalo, the scene 

The Czolgosz trial was conducted with a' Of the fell blow, nor even the day when the 
satistying combination of dguligeenrelee ee preaine area ae ne, 

s ’ 3 a * 
aici a | the man, was being buried at his own home 


Mankind is now practicing calmness in jin Canton, the day upon which we must 
afflictions by losing indefinite numbers of | think of our dead as an individual instead 
golf balls. of as the nation’s chief. This, we say, was 

é significant, for it implied that, when all is 

The past week has given the straw hat said, it is to the character of McKinley that 
something of the rejuvenated thrill of sec- we must look for the highest inspiration of 
ond childhood. his life. : 

ca Uae? We Americans are w busy, bustling people, 

The dog catcher in Cambridge seems tO/ and we find little time in the ordinary 
catch a lot of incidental trouble along with | course of a man’s work to discuss the prin- 
the stray dogs. ' ciples which underlie his action, and to dis- 

> criminate between that which is thoroughly 

The Saugus Branch has always had its} honest and manly and that which is some- 








ED ert sce 
The business of repudiating Mrs. Nation 
continues merrily. 















































, 80 beautiful is its marble basin and its ae- 
|cessories. And all the other appointments 
; of the gymnasium are on a scale with the 


To Boston this should all be of great in- 
| terest just now because of a movement 
: which is on foot to establish all over Amer- 
ica a series of athletic clubs for ‘women, 
membership in any one of which shall in- 
sure the entree to all. New York, we 
learn, is already collecting funds for a 
m llion-dollar clubhouse. Boston should 
wake up to its duty and privilege in this 
matter, and see that something is done 
towards ministering to the winter needs of 
our athletic-loving women. 

- -<> > ——__- 
How to Avoid Gluts in the Cattle 
Market. 


A notable fact to be considered in study- 
ing the history of our cattle markets for the 
past quarter century is that glutted markets 
have never been caused by prime beef, In 
every instance the vverstocking, which has 
caused depression in prices, has been =m 
common and inferior animals. Tunis danger 
is always present, but more so in, a declin- 
ing market. When cattle are actually scarce, 
even the common and poor stock will find 
fairly remunerative markets, and as; every- 
body can raise such cattle the tendency is to 
grow more of them than there is any de- 
mand for. In a short time the supply 
catches up with the demand, prices waver a 
little, and pretty svon there is a glut. But 
while prices are falling all to pieces for 
common stock, fairly good ones are quoted 
for prime and choice cattle. This is right, 
too, and itis the very best condition that 
can face the expert, honest and hard-work- 


| pool. <i 








If he knows that 


ever, until most of the stock has been 
sacrificed. Then for some strange reasons 
the market advances and somebody makes 
|; money. 
| Speculation has a good deal to do with 
; this. Shrewd dealers go forth and pur- 
; chase stork wherever they are offered ata 
| Sacrifice, and they hold them for the boom. 
Experienced breeders hoid on to their stock, 
and actua ly produce more in the very face 
of a fodder famine. But they have dis- 
counted the future, and can pretty accurately 
predict the future course of events. 

The very best policy for a stockman to 
pursue is to hold on as long as possible, and 
do not makea sacrifice of stock in any event. 
There is no sense in that, and no reason. 
Pull through some way. Find some ways 
and means to make both ends meet.. In 
order to do this it may be necessary to 
resort to extreme measures, but half the 
resources of the farm have not yet been 
discovered or exhausted. There is good 
bright straw, which, if mixed with hay 
and some grain, can be converted into food 
of fair value. Millet, sorghum, pea hay, 
corn fodder, pumpkins, turnips and every- 
thing else should be_ utilized. Take 
everything that can be found or purchased 


mixing it in with more nourishing feed. 
Plant late grass and hay crops, piece out 
the rages, and pasture and scour the coun- 
try for bargains in straw, hay or some other 
stuff that can be turned into food. Bya 
little study of the conditions, and a de- 
termination to hang on, the cattle can be 
carried along for months yet without losing 
any of their fat, and when prices begin to 
advance the unprotitable season may be 
turned into a distinctly profitable one. 


cheap and try to convert it into fodder by ; Massachusetts towns with a valuation of 


Dr. Richard Wagener of the naval prov- 
ing station at Indian Head, Md., writes to 
the Medical Record that he has proven that | 
adding a little lime to water quickly de- 

'stroys both the larve and pupe of mos- | 
quitoes. He put two handfuls of air-slaked 
lime into a barrel of water at 2.30 P.M. At 
half-past seven the next morning all the 


larvie were dead, and at 5 P. M. the pups | 


Work, Electric Light- 
ing and Power of all 
kinds. 


, LAUNCH ENGINES, 
ANKS ta 


Small, of Cedar, 
Pine and Cypress. 





‘ were dead, and the water clear, which, be- 
fore the lime was put in, was foul and dark. 
There are many times when the use of lime 
would be preferable to petroleum or kero- 

| Sene, as well as less expensive. 


> 
<> 


The interregnum has come between the 
| passing of summer and the entrance of | 
young winter, known far and wide under 
| the name of autumn. ‘This is the finest sea- 
| son of the year in the vicinity of Boston, 
| and from now till after Christmas, saving a 
few days of wind and rain, we may expect 
to enjoy living, neither too hot, nor too 
cold, nor too much tempered by the east 
wind. 


Saw Tables. 


HAND & POWER 
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for 





Farms, Factories, 
Towns, and subur- 
ban use. 


Pipe, Fittings, 
Water Supply Goods. 
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That is a pleasant circular recently dis- 
tributed by the State Board of Education, 
and calling attention to the facet that all 





less than $350,000 are entitled to $2 a wecx | 
as additional salaries for school teachers. | 
The teachers, taken all in all, deserve more 
than they get, and the smaller the money, | 
the larger seems any addition to it. 

Sa eal 


Congressman McCall’s tribute deserves a 
permanent abiding place in every American 
memory: “ One of God’s finest gentlemen 
| has gone out of the world; one whe in every 


We submit estimates for complete outfits. In 
writing please specify which catalog you wish. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ing breeder or farmer. | part of his nature was as sweet and gentle 
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peculiarities, and a balky cowcatcher is | what tainted by worldly and selfish consid- 








a 


only the latest. erations. Very good for us, therefore, was 
> that quiet service in our home church last 

The presidency of Columbia is not going | Thursday with its earnest insistence in 
to be without Seth Low unless that contin- | every case upon the manliness of MecKin- 
gency is absolutely unavoidable. ley’s character.. Boys were there who have 
—___$~-—+____ just entered business life and have perhaps 

A recent happening in East Boston once | for the first time encountered the subtle 
more emphasizes the fact that one should | temptations that days on the Rialto pre- 
never quarrel with one’s landlady. |sent. And they learned there that in 
|spite of the fact that great fortunes 


h been accumulated during McKinley’s 
- : ; ave be D ‘*. , 
There is not much room for national pride term of service, no basely gotten coin 


in the idea of American horses racing under found its way into his hands. Honest as 


Salo Gernenea he ee en the day was the President they were mourn- 
? ae ing. Who can say how potently the praise 
College growth is by no means confined to | 4 : 

: ae of this honesty may have acted on the 
peti nant ec em ni has now mind of some lad trembling on the brink of 
aii spchenn pe groan ; his first petty theft? Such things touch the 

It is no reflection upon the spirit of free- researc pirates peed ty wr coe, 
—_- “3 a free speech ought to be books that honesty is the best policy counts. 
ERG Re RRO oe aeeNee. 'at atime of stress for very little, but to see 
aiken he cI s0r Me avon enatond the held up to emulation a man whom all honor 
. J ‘ : gt .., , because he was honest, is to haye the vague 
Hinh Se5the one eae yous visit | and general translated at once into the 
of the German batt ice caate. | definite and specific, and this counts and 
~Chadwick’s “Judith ” at the Worcester mie Se oo ys . hi 
Festival is : the latest honor to one of ae rye iey ron = " ; resid - 
4 Snel ne ; , element in the character we all honored on 
America’s most noteworthy composers, | Thursday was, because negative in its nature, 
itehb , \ : wa * f li ae | properly less conspicuous in the addresses 
Fitehburg has 9 chief, of . police so sf ~ than the man’s unfailing kindliness and his 
avs Napte of Don rata : ‘comes constant and unselfish devotion to his in- 
ean chart amatatiaaaaes yinGotham | valid wife. To win the love of all those with 
bang) ee, | whom one comes in contact is far from be- 
Philosophers have sometimes said that | ing a small thing to do, and if McKinley 
money is a bad thing, and nobody will deny | nad left us nothing else the remembrance 
t of the counterfeits now in local circula- ,of a nature so sweet and sunny as to call 
tion. forth the affections of rich and poor, Demo- 


ll all Chinamen to | ¢rat and Republican alike, would be of 
5S tha puapenen som eeee lasting worth. Yet even the winning of 


help pay the indemnity goes into effect, 2 : sey es 
many an American shirt will help swell the | love is not so noble as constancy to love 
y that has been won, particularly and 


eee ee peculiarly to the love of an adoring wife. In 


If the list of available celebrities doesn’t | spite of the ugly domestic complications 
cease growing the noble game of lion hunt- ; daily flaunted before our eyes by the vulgar 
ing will soon have no more inherent dignity | yellow press, we as Americans honor still 
than treeing a ’possum, the ideal devotion of one man to one woman; 
~ laugh as our vaudeville audiences may at 


<> 


While one of our contemporaries is so dili- | all that is most sacred in life, every.mpan 
gently establishing the fact that President | in the land,—however spotted he himself 
Roosevelt is a New Yorker, let us not for- | may be,—honors McKinley the more because 
get that he lived some years in Cambridge. he was the ever-tender protector and friend 

ibe ;of the woman whom he had promised 

If the automobile face were as terrible as | before God’s altar to love, honor and cherish 


it is represented, it would bea sure sign of , till death did them part. 

Providence that circumstances strictly limit | Truly the heritage of character left us by 
the number who can be in danger of acquir- | this man was a goodly one, and well may we, 
ing it. oneand all, inspired by his example, pray 
~ > to reach as did he ; 


Salem is the poorer by some $3000 worth That purest heaven, be to other souls 
of antiques. The loss would be even sadder The cup of strength in some great agony, 


i "3 90 ily Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
pa ae sstyngatinn tpene-neteaiiewes Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 


Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense! 
So shall we join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
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If one day in each year were devoted to 
instilling in the minds of school children an 


honest repulsion to revolutionary anarchy, 
many afuture anarchist would be nipped 
in the bud. i! ‘ 


Returned hunters seem likely to bring 
back venison this fall rather than antlers. 
The satisfaction is less permanent, but it is, 
nevertheless, very pleasant while it lasts. 
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Why Not a Large Ajhletic Club 
for Women? 

‘The announcement that an athletic club 
for women is about. to be started on St. 
Botolph street, suggests an inquiry as to 
why Boston should not have a large club to 








><. 
Cardinal Gibbons’ recent advice to the 


young men of Ireland reverses the accepted | held _to be generally necessary to their 
dogma. Stay: at home, young men, and: Physical perfection. Such aclub need not 


make the country grow up with you. 

————- ~->-o 

It is a high compliment to the ‘woman 

reader that she accepts with equanimity 

the things said to her in that part of the 

daily paper prepared for her own special 
perusal. 








A recent happening on the elevated goes 
to show that if it is a bad business to catch 
a tartar, it is equally a dubious enterprise 
to attempt picking his pocket. 








+> oe —_—_ 
According to reports, the fall study of 
team play in Cambridge is not to be con- 
fined tothe football field. The police are 


which properly presented women who pay a 
certain fee may resort for that exercise now 


| have an expensive home, for a good deal of 
| exercise may often be gotten out of simple 
apparatus, but that such an enterprise 
i would be able, almost from the first, to sup- 
port some few club rooms with opportu- 
nities fur gymnastic work is positive. All 
that is necessary is. for the right persons to 
take the thing in hand and carry it through 
| without allowing themselves to be at all dis- 

couraged by such criticisms and disappoint- 
ments as would inevitably fall at first to 
their lot. 

If the women in the various literary clubs 
about Boston were to unite, as the Back 
Bay girls'who are to inaugurate the little 
; athletic club movement on St. Botolph 





| he will find adequate reward for his pains- 
taking endeavors there is more incentive 
to better work. Moreover, it is the very 
assurance that he will tind profit when 
everybody around him, who only half 
understands the business, are complaining 
that there is no money in cattle raising. It 
is a notorious fact that the good breeder is 
generally better satisfied witha poor mar- 
ket; that is, a market in whieh the range of 
prices is great because the supply of com- 
mon and inferior stock is greater than the 
demand. In such ‘a market more discrimi- 
nation is made between the eattle shipped, 
and the man sure of his stock will find his 
reward. 

There is always room at thetop, is a com- 
mon expression to quote to those who would 
enter any business or profession. It like- 
wise applies to the cattle industry. There 
is plenty of room at the top, but it is pretty 
crowded down below. Not until ong.gets 
over the first few rungs of the ladder will he 
find much encouragement. Then he will 
find that the markets are never crowded 
with prime beef, fine mutton or lamb, or 
any other product of the farm. Raise only 
the very best, and then the profits will take 
of themselves. Sometimes the standard 
is pretty high, and one must measure his 
efforts alongside of the finest breeders 
and cattle raisers in the ecountry}) ¢ but 
let the stock be the primest in every. ¥ense 
of the word and there need be little reason 
for worry. It is the common, poor and 
indifferent breeders who lose money; and 
the ignorant who are forced out of the cattle 
business every time there seems to be over- 
stocking. They come back just as soon as 
| there is a boom in the cattle industry, only 
| to be forced to the wall later when it sub- 
sides. In the long run they never get 
ahead, and they drift back and forth in this 
unsatisfactory way to the end. oe 

it. ) 4 


Harvesting Apples and Pedtsé 








* The proper picking of apples and pears 


has more to do with their keeping than 
many imagine. On a large orchard where 
thousands of bushels of these fruits are 
harvested, the work is apt to be rushed, 
and haste generally spoils a good deal of the 
crop. Poor, ignorant and careless pickers 
arealso responsible for the spoiling of a 
good deal of the fruit. From two to-five per 
cent. of the crop is generally figured out as 
injured by the picking and packing. The 
experienced apple picker, who works by the 
day, is worth more to the farmer than two 
inexperienced men working by the piece. 
The latter, in order tocounta great num- 
ber of bushels for the day’s work, will grow 
careless ‘and ‘indifferent. He. will ‘injure 
more fruit than his services are worth. 

I prefer experienced pickers employed by 
the day every time, especially in an orchard 
where fine fruits are raised. For the ex- 
port trade you cannot afford a careless 
picker. Apples intended for this trade 
should be raised on trees where the fruit 
has been thinned out systematically, in 
order to make each apple grow its largest. 
Now on such atree you cannot afford to lose 
an apple by careless picking. Yet this may 
be done by careless pickers so easily that 
the profits will be seriously cut into. I have 
seen beginners in their haste to fil] their 
baskets shake the limbs where a few choice 
apples were just beyond their reach. They 
not only dislodge these fruits, but injure 
many more on other branches. So iin- 
portant is the picking that I always, begin 
early and employ only a few pickers at a 
time. They work under my supervision, 
and if the hmbs are shaken or the fruit un- 
duly bruised and pricked, some explanation 
must be given. -The-apples are all large 
and choice, and I expect each one to be har- 
vested without’ & bruise. There “is no 
reason why more than half a dozen or so 
apples should be dropped from each tree. 


If more are dislodged there is some trouble, 
—carelessness or ignorance on the part of 
the pickers. The employment of boys to 
pick apples is generally a great mistake “un- 











expected to cultivate it in their own depart- ; street next month have united, and by the 
ment. Seats | payment of a small fee get money enough 
Thecapture of diss Stone by Bulgarian together to secure modest headquarters for 
bandits now using the cable to demand ran- this club, we in Boston might soon get into 
som is a good example of the way in which , line with Chicago in a movement which has 
modern invention often aids an old-fash-|™eant much to certain of our Western sis- 
ioned industry. ters. The Chicago Woman’s Athletic Club 
~> | was started only two years ago, and it was 
Dr. Goodspead, who is conducting the; the first of its kind in this or any other 
University of Chicago experiment to deter- | 
mine the most economical method of man-| and it owns a handsome building, and is 
aging the new student’s commons, needs’ planning to erect a still larger one where 
only one letter to become Goodspread,—a' archery, golf and equestrianism, as well as 











name which would be a fine augury of suc- the more obvious gymnastic sports, may be 


cessful catering. enjoyed. 





bition candidate for the governorship. Un- the benefit of a few friends, among whom the 


fortunately for his argument that the saloon Misses Stockton and Miss Wheelwright, a 
isthe basis of anarchy, however, anarchy ' daughter of Andrew Wheelwright, are en- 
| rolled. They are to have at first simply a stock at a sacrifice is nearly always bad storage and shipment. Thus they are 


itself is its own most potent intoxicant. 


country, but it now numbers 375 members, : 


> | The new Boston organization is, we un- 
John B. Lewis of Reading is the Prohi- derstand, but a modest affair, designed for to the stock when feed is scarce and. 


less the apples are small and intended: for 
the cider mill or some:local market. While 
the boys cost only halt the amount paid to 
expert men pickers,:the difference will be 
found in favor of the latter at the end; es- 
pecially where choice apples or pears are 
raised. So much depends upon the proper 
harvesting of apples and pears that it may 
be said the packing ard shipping are of 
only secondary importance. No bruised and 
pricked fruits can: be‘packed and shipped to 
keep. First of all, the fruits must be sound 
and free from all injury. a 


Holding of Your Stock. «... 





One of the most unusual, but perhaps the 


McKinley is that of the venerable Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, who said that she 
“often wished that President McKinley 
had more ability to get mad.”” To be able 
to restrain one’s temper under the most 
trying circumstances may be Christian, but 
it is, and we hope it will be, a little more 
than human, until we shall have reached 
that millenium which may be hoped for, but 
which few of.us expect to witness. There is 
a “righteous indignation ” in most of us 
that stirs at evidence of tyranny, oppression 
and wrong-doing that we would not like 


most unjust of criticisms of the late President | 


|asachild. The American people have in 

deed suffered a terrible loss, but their Gov- 
ernment is beyond the reach of assassina- 
tion, and will move on without interrup- 


tion.’”” 
>se 





The Springfield Republican is devoting 
considerable space to the ‘‘ Making of a 
Beautiful City.” With the desirability of 
civic beauty actually felt by the people,— 
and it is evidently becoming more and more 
so,—and so much thatcan be taken fromthe 
past as truly beautiful by way of example, 
there is much promise for the future. The 
beautifying of a city, however, is not to be 
dune in a minute, and the first requisite is to 





to see eliminated until the cause for it 
no longer exists. We confess to sympathy | 
with the member of the Society of 


was called upon to help defend the vessel , 
he was on, proceeded to load and raed 
his musket, but said ‘* it was unfortunate for 
those who stood in the position toward | 
which he was told to aim,’”’ and for that | 
other who was attaeked and threw his an- 
tagonist to the floor, and sitting on him, 
quietly said: “ Friend, I do not think it is 
right to strike thee, but I shall hold thee | 
very uneasily,” and then, taking him by } 
the ears, he proceeded to thump his head on | 
the floor until he begged for mercy. We | 
think a similar feeling actuated President | 
McKinley when he declared war on Spain 
after the loss of the Maine. Certainly he! 
held that nation very uneasily until they | 
begged for merey. We think that under his | 
calmness he had that power of being mad | 
all the way through, which is best shown by 
a determination that the right shall sue- | 
ceed. 





coe 

In the closing scenes of the great tragedy 
that has befallen this nation there is much 
that we can look back upon now with pride, 
if not with pleasure, and must forever be 
remembered with respect not only for the 
martyred President, but for the entire 
American people. The Christ-like, more 
than Christian spirit which led President 
McKinley, even when sinking from his fatal 
wounds, to express his hope that they would 
“not hurt the boy’? who had murdered 
him, and almost in the next breath 
his sorrow at being the cause of 
trouble at the Exposition, and _ those 
last words, “It is God’s way; His 
will be done,’’ are among the things that 
must pass into history. So, too, must the 
many expressions of sorrow and sym- 
pathy for the bereaved family and friends, 
and the loss sustained: by the Nation which 
have come from a united eountry suffering 
under such a sudden shock, and from the 
rulers and people of foreign countries. The 
assurance so speedily given by the incoming 
President that he would carry out the prin- 
ciples of President McKinley, ‘‘ which had 
brought peace and prosperity to the nation,” 
evinced by his choosing the same Cabinet 
as his advisors, and the readiness with 
which both business people and others 
have accepted that assurance, all this 
should not be forgotten. 

Ce 2 

We made our comment last week upon the 
condition of affairs at the Storrs Agricultural 

ollege in Connecticut, and now we learn 
that the trustees have voted to dismiss 
president Flint at once by a vote of six to 
two in the full board. They generously 
voted to give him his salary in full up to 
July, 1902, a present of $2083. They have 
appointed Prof. R. W. Stimsen of the 
faculty as temporary president, but they 
are looking for a new president and for 
three professors to fill the vacancies left by 
those who resigned when their methods were 
criticised by the farmers for whose bene- 
fit the college was supposed to have 
been run. When they fine them we hope 
they will discard the name of university, 
and return to the old name, which perhaps 
they may think we should ask pardon for 
having inadvertently used above, but which 
we shall nut do, unless their future course 
shows that they are not deserving of it. 
Anything can be a university or a school, 
but an agricultural college should mean 
something. If we remember right, Charlas 
Dickens in “ Oliver Twist ”’ spoke of Fagin’s 
school, and in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” of 
Dotheboy’s Hall, but if he had written at a 
later date and in this country he might have 
styled them universities and their pro- 
prietors as professors. 








The Los Angeles ‘Times says that apple 
growers there are giying more attention this 
year to the careful picking and packing of 
their fruit than ever before. One grower 





This is always ® serious question to 





price? rke 
_ profit would tempt any man to sell, and no 


Friends or Quakers, who, when he | lifetime. 


avoid doing anything in a minute—even the 
smaliest detail—that cannot be undone in a 





> + ___ 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


‘*So mueh is said nowadays of the car- 
riage of a certain class of diseases by mos- 
quitoes,” said Dr. L. O. Howard, the ento- | 
mologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
“that the agency of certain fties in the | 
transmission of another class of diseases is 
apt, to an extent, to be overlooked. | 

““Probably one of the worst nuisances to 
houses in close proximity to a stable are 
stable house flies, especially abundant since 
these creatures breed by preference in| 
horse manure, so that the insect may be a/| 
factor of the greatest importance in the! 
spread of intestinal disease. 

“* Every effort should be made by boards of 
health in cities and by private persons in 
the country, to limit the breeding of the 
common house fly, and to accomplish this | 
result, a strict supervision of stables in' 
which horses are kept should be carried on. 
As stated, the great majority of house flies 
breed in horse manure. The breeding is | 
rapid, and a small pile of horse manure may | 
be responsible for an enormous number of | 








j{Mr. R. A. Pearson, the assistant chief of 
the dairy division of the Department of 
Agriculture, speaks very enthusiastically 
over the results expected through the work 
which the division is now doing toward an 
investigation of the condition of city milk 
supply. 

** About a year ago,’’ said Mr. Pearson, 
** we began sending to cities having a popu- 
lation of twenty-five thousand or over—to the 
official in charge of the inspection of milk—a 
blank form containing such questions as 
would enable us to get all the facts con- 
nected with the delivery, purity, quantity 
of milk used, whether there isa standard 
required, ete. 

‘*“We have heard from all cities 
with a population over one hundred 
thousand, but there is quite a number 
of less than that number yet to be 
heard from. If we get no response, why 
then we write and write again until we do. 

** As soon as we have received all of this 
information, we will then begin to gather 
the facts together until statisties are ar- 


iranged setting forth the general results. 


Then we shall publish them in conjunction 
with other general information useful to 
dairymen who send their milk to the cities. 
If we derive nothing else from our work 
in this direction, we shall still be 
gratified by what we have already accom- 
plished through our sending out the 
blank forms. Many of the health inspec- 
tors of various cities prior to receiving our 
inquiry never gave milk inspection a 


| thought; however, they are now stirred up 


and ashamed to state that they have no 
regulation concerning the amount of solids 
or butter fat in the milk supplied their 
citizens. 

“It can thus be seen,’’ he concluded, 


i ** that the influence of our division will be 


felt by the citizens of the large cities where 
impurities in the milk supply are often 


overlooked.” Guy E. MIrcHELL. 
a 








flixs. I have found by careful, experimental | 7 
work with many different insecticidal sub-| Now that Edith W. (2.05{) has distin- 
stances, that chloride of lime is the most guished herself by winning the three fastest 
efficient substance which can be applied to , heats ever paced by a mare in a race, her 
manure piles in order to destroy the maggots | breeding becomes a matter of unusual in- 
of house fly, but to treat an outdoor manure | terest. She is a sister in blood of W. W. P. 
pile of large size with chlorine of lime would , (2-055), and he holds the world’s champion 
be an expensive matter. | two-mile record to harness against time,4.223. 

“T would suggest, therefore, that some | Her sire is Ben Lomond Jr. (trotting record 
receptacle for the manure from each stable 2:27). Ben Lomond Jr. was by Ben Lomond, 
be constructed ; this either in the form of a 94 out of a daughter of Morgan Sumpter. 
large closet with a door opening outside, as | / his Ben Lomond was by Trojan,and he was 


well as one inside, or that a pit be made. | PY Jackson’s Flying Cloud, a son of Vermont 


The stable should be cleaned daily, or every ; Black Hawk. The dam of Ben Lomond 


other day, and each time that a day’s or two | WS by Saltram, and Saltram was by 


days accumulation is added to the pile in ; Webber’s Kentucky Whip, _& son of the 
the closet or pit, a shovelful of the lime ; thoroughbred Blackburn’s Kentucky Whip 


should be thrown over it. When the ma- The dam of Saltram was by Seagull, a son 
nure is needed for the farm or garden, it lof the thoroughbred Duroc. The second 


+4 : ; dam of Ben Lomond was by Black Nose 
may just as conveniently be shoveled upon | , 
a pa hance from the pene psa ul 4 and he was a thoroughbred son of the suc- 


closet as from an outside pile. Thorough | °essful race horse Medoc,by American Eclipse 


experiments were carried on for some time | 
at our stable here in the department, and it , 
was found that by a little careful, inexpen- : 
sive work of this kind the number of house | 
flies of the whole neighborhood were rapidly | 


and enormously lessened.’’ 
| 


When Alaska is mentioned, the mind at | 
once turns itself toward a land covered with ' 
ice and snows, and where no vegetation is | 
seen except moss on which reindeer feed | 
and the scrubby growth sheltered — be-| 
tween rocks. However, the report which | 
Prof. C. C. Georgeson, the director of the | 
government experiment station at Rampart, 
Alaska, is preparing for transmittal to Con- 
gress, seems to discount all such thoughts. 

He states in word sent to the Department 
of Agriculture, that the outlook for garden- 
ing and some agriculture in the cold inte- 
rior of Alaska region along the Yukon is quite 
encouraging. Notwithstanding an unusu- 
ally late season this year, new potatoes, | 
cabbage, cauliflower, beets and other vege- 
tables were ready forthe table before the | 
middle of August, while lettuce, radishes | 
and turnips grown in the open had been in | 
use at that time for some weeks. 





The dams of Edith W. (2.05}) and W. W. P. 
(2.055) were by Martinett, a thoroughbred 
son of Jeff Davis, and their second dam was 
by Robert Bonner Jr., a son of Robert Bon- 
ner, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. With a 
good thoroughbred backing to stay them up, 
the Morgans can hold their own with those 
from the best of trotting families. 
es co ae 

On account of the very large business of the 
Adirondacks, the Boston & Albany Railroad an 
nounces that its summer train service to thes 
sections will be continued through the month of 
September, and as far into October as the busi- 
ness seems to warrant. 


Cows that fail to breed should be injected with 
Hood Farm Breeding Powder. Prepared by C. I 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The direct and quick cstioutetothe Pin 

can Exposition in Buffalo is via the Boston & 
Albany and N. Y. C. & H. R. Railroad. They 
have just announced special excursion rates from 
Boston to Buffalo and return for $19, good for the 
entire exposition season, of $16 good for fifteen 
days, and of 312 good for eight days. The latter 
tickets are good for continuous passage in day 
coach only. Address A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston, for Pan-American 
Folder. 





———— 


The flower gardens containing a pretty 


variety of annuals grown from seed were in 

full bloom. In July at the station at Ram- 

part rye was ripe; this from seed planted a 
the previous fall. Spring-seeded barley had 

ripened the middle of August, and the pros- 7 
pect was rosy for a full harvest of oats and 
wheat. 

Another item of interest which he reports 
is that the native grasses of Alaska are ex- 
cellent feed for the large herds of cattle, 
which have been established in our Northern 
territory. 


The Department of Agriculture is au- 


Our stock is complete and in- 
cluées a variety of fabrics, cut 
in correct styles and carefully 
made in our workshops on the 
premises. 





has provided five-gallon galvanized pails, 


consider. How’ long -shall one hold on | with straps that pass around the shoulders figures recently given out, that of our im- 


in' of the pickers, which into the handles’ ports, fif i 
a nn en «| saattades” Wee ae nee ee te caamaple, the sony en ce™ | MACULLAR =PARKER COMPANY 


the table, where they can be packed into the 


false step might be taken, but to sell the ‘boxes, which are now most generally for 


NOR SE INANE SOMME 


Prices $15 to $30. 


thority for the statement, by reason of some 





‘our imports last year was $849,000,000, of 
which amount $420,000,000 was in farm prod- | 
ucts. 


400 Washington Street. 
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The Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





ARRIVALS OF LIVE, STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Oct. 2, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
This week. .3712 11,387 145 24.900 1832 
Last week. .3833 11,092 120 26,120 2011 

Prices on Northern Cattle. 
BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide. tallow and meat, extra, 3$6.00@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 


$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 


3.50. Western steers, 4} @6}c. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
$20.00 38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
cows, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds, $22.40, 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3}@4je; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
4.75; lambs, 34 @5j}e. 

Far HoGs—Per pound, 7@7ke, live weight ; 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 8 @8j}c. 

V EAL CALVES—34 @6}e P tb. * 

HipkEs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 6 
abGike. 

CALF SKINS—75e@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 4@5¢ Pp tb; country lots, 2@ 
2}e. 

LAMB SKINS—3@50e. 

SHEARLINGS—10@15e. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown..1722 7926 3,587 1004 333 


Brighton ....1990 3461s 21,363 828 aah 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 








Maine. Canada. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
P A Berry 24 J A Hathaway 1000 
H M Gould 6 AtNEDM™M& Weel 


F L Howe & Co. 30 Ce. 
JM Philbrook 28 144 a DM & Wool 
0 


Libby Bros. 23-30 2150 
Thompson & At Brighton. 
Hanson 40 325 WNChamberlin 2640 
M D Holt & Son 31 
Harris Fel- 
lows 44 150 New York. 
4 


At Brighton. 


Trask & Stevens 13 ‘115 i 
GN Smith 


H M Lowe 
G H Kilby 6 


H. N. Jenne, 40; N: H. Woodward, 27; Tinker 
& Foss, 45; H. J. Stearns, 6; W. A. Ricker, 155; M. 
G. Flanders, 75; F. Ricker, 76; F. S. Atwood, 30; 


P. Gleason, 18; W. A. Farnham, 20; J. 8. Henry, 
» 85. 


New York—G. N. Smith, 16. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 115; W. A. Bard- 
well, 16; H. A. Gilman, 7; scattering, 150; D. A. 
Walker, 5; C. D. Lewis, 5; J.P. Day, 15; W. O. 
Cook, 17. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1990 cattle, 3461 sheep, 21,363 
hogs, 828 calves, 140 horses. West, 1300 cattle, 
20,700 hogs, 140 horses: Maine, 249 cattle, 744 sheep, 
411 hogs, 436 calves; New Hampshire, 118 cattle, 
46 sheep, 16 hogs, 43 calves; Vermont, 34 cattle, 2 
hogs, 85 calves; Massachusetts, 265 cattle, 11 
sheep, 234 hogs, 254 calves; New York, 24 cattle, 
10 calves; Canada, 2640 sheep. 

Tuesday—Market supply of cattle sufficient 
for the demand, and prices remain un- 
changed as figured last week. City butchers take 
their supply lirgely of Western sent direct to 
slaughter house. The demand quite fair, and the 
disposals considered good if the stock is desira- 
_ ble. W.N. Cook sold 2 oxen, of 1500 ths, at 5c; 5 
beef cows (slim), of 990 ths, at 2c. J. P. Day, 2 
, Ox en, 3200 ths, at 4c; 13 cows, 2@3c, of 700.@900 tbs. 
| A.C. Foss, 2 beef cows, 2200 ths, at 34c. P. A. 
Berry, bulls, of 1000@1300 ths, at 3}c; steers, fof 
1350 ths, at 5c. F. E. Keegan, 870-Ib bulls, at 2ic. 

Milch Cows. 

Speculators were buying choice cows to 
| sell again, paying full last week’s rates, 
and the general trade was fair for cows that were 
, good milkers. The difficulty is inthe selling of 
inferior grades at low figures. A. H. Kilby sold 
2 choice cows, $55 each, and 2 springers at $55 
; each, also sales of 12 cows, at $30@10. Howe & 
| Co.,2 nice cows, $50 each; 1 extra cow, $45. 
| Libby Brothers sold 7 cows, $40@45; 1 cow, $50; 5 

cows, $25@35. 
Veal Calves. 

Market prices as_ noticed last week. De- 
mand as good and prices have not depre- 
‘ciated. Howe & Co., 22 calves, 135 ths, at 
6$c. J.P. Day sold 20 odd slim valves, at 54c.  P. 
| A. Berry , 30 calves, of 120 ths, 6c. A.C. Foss, 
' fancy calves, at 7c. A. H. Kilby sold calves, 6c. 
| Late Arrivals. 
| Wednesday—A good attendance of buyers of 
-mileh cows at the yards, and the buying was 
' fairly spirited at steady range in prices. The de- 
mand cut doWn for beef cows, there being three 
'Jew holidays this week, affecting slim beef 
| eattle in price. J. M. Philbrook sold 2 fancy 
| steers, of 3400 tbs, at 6}c; 14 stockers, of 1015 tbs, 
, at 4c; 10 cows, $38@50. Ed Sargent, 3 cows, $43 
| each. H. J. Stearns, 2 fancy milkers, $50@55; 2 














Clover, P Bd. Seed 2 ets — effective as a revolver against such ani- 
sack ....------ . 

Fahe ame tetked, P th....-.----- 12¢@14 FALL SOWING OF CLOVER. 
Beans. ; An acquaintance recently asked us why red 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P 30@2 35 | clover sown in the fall would not provide a good 
aan screams wee SRL, «<0 prt i next year, but usually winter killed, while 
ea Seconds .......2.....---- @ Clover that came up in his garden lived until 
ne ae eee po naa H. P. gat snes 70 a a ane Po asap 7 wo the age 

——_.- ...210a2 15| Wew ve what we think are the reasons. Se 

Mediuueat theloc innd.pickod ieee 22502 30) sown aver a the product of the second crop 
Mediums, screened .........---------+-+- 2 Wes 9 | mown in September. On or near the surface of 
Genetics alee ee the ground some comes up quickly and takes 
Yellow eyes, seconds......-..-------+---- 2560a2 75 | root. Often it is protected through the winter by 
Red Kidnhey....-. Godse brat ae PON See 2 2542 50 | the remains of weeds or vines left in the garden, 
Lima beans dried, p th........----------- 6@ which serve as a mulch, and if this is not dis- 
Hay and Straw. _ !turbed such plants are ready to grow in the 
Ilay prime, bales..../......-.---..-----1700@17 50; spring. Other seed lie dormant and make au 
e - - ME AONE. toi ascnseadecns on agt 16 a16 = earlier start the next year than newly sown seed, 
ce ¢ Me tntterereesescsesctes +” pee. bog oo | and the rich zarden soil enables them to make 
Mm fine choice....................12 60@13 50 | rapid growth. But they are seldom plenty 
“ clover mixed P ton......----- 12 00.@13 00 | enough to produce what would be called a fair 
. clover, Pp ton..........------- il weee crop of clover. Some of the stronger plants 
sities Ben ton....---..------ "5 00015 50 | live, and others do not, and the clover that would 
Straw. eee ao ea 8 50a, 9 50| Nake an onion bed look weedy would be scarcely 
% ‘ 00 | sufficient to make a clover meadow. All varieties 


Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 11 00@12 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $3.50.@4.75. a. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.10@3.75 
Winter patents, $3.75@3.75. ; 
aight, $3.25@3.75. 


of clover send down a long top-root to bring up 
fertilizer from the subsoil, or perhaps several 
feet below. Even September seeding will not 
always produce plants with roots strong enough 
to resist the action of the heaving of the ground 
by frost, and they are broken and imust die or de- 

Winter. clear and stra pend upon food taken up by the lateral roots to 

Corn Meal.—The market is lower at $124@ | sive them a new start. Possibly, or we will say, 
126 P bag, and $2 70@2 75 P bbl; granulated $3 15 | most probably, fall-sown clover would live if it 
@3 45 p Dbl. was On soil which frost did not heave much, and 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with | was protected by a mulch, or even by a crop of 
the market quoted at $2 60@4 00 p bbl. thinly sown rye, or even fall-sown oats or flat tur- 


rane are. cie hia Gees pated. 4 bbl. for | nips that would act as mulch during the winter. 





5 ceaaliaaae market 1s quoted at $2 85@ —_— ->+ —_. 
350 P bbl. ; “ e 
+ + hye is quiet, with prices steady. | O™#Y ee SSeS Tae ae Pan 


No. 2, yellow, spot, 64}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 63}ce. 

po seedy en but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 43}.@44c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 43%c. 

No. 3 ee a white, 434c. 


Don’t delay any longer .or the golden oppor- 
tunity will have passed. There are only a few 
more weeks left in which to visit the marvelous 
Pan-American Exposition. October, the pleasant 
month of the early fall, a time suitable for travel- 

Millfeed.—The market is weak for all kinds. | ing on account of the beautiful adornment with 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 50. which nature has decorated the trees and shrub- 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 75@22 25. bery. and the cool and invigoruting atmosphere 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 00. which has displaced the dry and sultry heat of 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 00. summer. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. The final programme as arranged for the com- 

Mait.—The market is steady with trade ruling | ing month is elaborate: Musical entertainment 
dull. by the leading bands and musicians of the coun- 

State grades, 6-rowed, 650 72c. try; numerous assemblies and conventions differ- 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. ent each day; athletic sports, including field and 

Western grades, 70@75¢c. _track events and football games between some of 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at | America’s representative college teams, beside 
60@76e for No.2 6rowed State, and 45@60c for | the well-known beauties and entertainments of 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. the exposition itself, that indescribable Midway, 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55c P bushel. with its mile and a quarter of sights and side- 

roa shows, showing the many different races of peo- 
ple and their mode and manner of living, the 
amusing and interesting freaks, including the 























Full Heads 


Strong grain re- 
sults only when a 
liberal amount of 


Potash 


is present in the 
fertilizer used. 

( Our books tell the 
iy rest. They are /ree. 
H/fA _ German Kali Works, 

7% D 93 Nassau St., New York. 


AWD. 


ee 
_-- 
*. 
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GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re- 
lied upon; add to this that they are economical 
and substantially made and you will not hesi- 

, tate to choose a 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 


for your pump. 


Bat outfit. 









lle ‘fia deal 
largely in Wind Mills, Tanks ds of 
Hand and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 




















Countibawealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
ANTON BAUMEISTER, late of Medford, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WH EREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to George 

Heintz of Somerville, in the pe 4 of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of October 
A. D. 1901, at nine.o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each weekedor three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 

one day at least before said Court. 
| Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 
October, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
‘and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ME- 
LISSA ROBBINS, late of Holliston, in said 
Count, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased to Andrew J. 

Robbins of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of October, 
A. I. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be nega = 

And the petitioner is been directed to give 
| public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
; once fn each week for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

eone day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of 
September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
M. RAMSEY, late of Peterporough, in the 
County of Hillsborough and State of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop. 








Massachusetts. THE WOOL MARKET. i 7 mi? 6 7 erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
New Hampshire. At Watertown. yearling Holstein bulls, $37.50each. J.T. Molloy, emerapereneneent mas POs p Side Down,” “The Trip to the;  paimers’ want Department is established to allow pa. and Receiver-General of said Common. 
At Brighton. JS got 35 2 90 cows, $35@50. Thompson & Hanson had 300 | Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau-.-...-..-. 164017 adeud ane thie: on eubtinted eumeiiion, viele the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc..| wealth. 
JH Neal 20 W A Bardwell 16 = 14 , : st “ MF > SQIO ea ncatsuie= se 18a19 * ae inparalelea expos > Vis” | also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of HEREAS, EVELINE 8. WILDER, a 
AC Foss 40 46 OH Forbush 10 lambs they could not sell, put upon the market to «“ “ bplood “ 1... eee 20a21 | the great Niagara Falls; this is the last month, ' one cent per word only, including name, address or aieted ‘cbmiuisiveiin with tis ein e. 
R Cc nors 33 W F Dennen 8 kill by G. A. Sawyer; butchers would not offer “ ‘“; Saeeee 6% Ct oe ecnsade 20a 21 and don’t forget that the Boston & Maine Rail- initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the eens f the tate, s¢ ida db the , bate 
Apo sel on At Brighton over 4c, G. N. Smith,4 fancy cows, $50 each “ « Pptood “ --. ~~ aig | toad has the shortest route and lowest rates out | order. : oe’ ‘ estate, Said deceased by the Probate 
Wn pmaweil ities § BR , 5 ae te , . . nant (Minetetetee Chee Os 3S osa—_—C|: of New England with fast express trains carrying roincpineeo~nitinaientintinantahiiomhias a: sone e Me 2 ay hn greene ns in the State 
AtNED! HA Gilmore 17 with sales $35a42. J.8. Henry, 10 cows, $50@55; | Fl ae et 26@ _ | through parlor cars and coaches. ; : ANTED—By single, American, Protestant man a| for yotith eee nes, presented to sald Court 
co jphee Meee . 15 cows, $40@45. : , nigh oh Sac ila, eee 20.4264 | For descriptive book giving full particulars in | good place on farm. Age 352 aie ased't i | her petition representing that as such administra- 
Geo Harris 21 Scattering 80 » vee Washed fleece ..........-.----------------- 20@2 ; < f. Dy nan Ex. | pe ol ae Me Tall particuhers eueral | trix she is entitled to a certain personal propert 

) ;& CO 27 F E Keegan 8 Store Pigs. ( e 3 _“___ | regard to route and rate tothe Pan-American Ex- | arm work. Please give full particulars. Address j di me > i ae! y 
A F Jones & Co 2% 211 DA W: fi 4 8 TI : nts light; small pigs, $2.50@4; | - = position, write to the General Passenger Depart- | BOX 109, Ashby, Mass. situate 2 said County of Middlesex, to wit: 
G S Peavey 20 Se alke ae requireme ght; s pigs, $2.00a4; Rapier = , | ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for the {——_—— tt t—C“(s«*dS A epoittin thee East Cambridge Savings Bank, 
Ed Sargent 12 30 CD Lewis il shotes, $4.50@8. Worms IN Pigs.—J. H. G., Franklin County, | inustrated book eutitled. “ Picturesque Routes to | a with accrued interest, Book No. 37531, and pray- 
George Heath 21 525 M F Austin 31 11) os wie + Mae et , hould Pricey cetryeip ” OR SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus-| ing she may be licensed to receive or to sell bD 
reorge H : pe: —— —_-~ Mass.: For pigs troubled with worms we should | the Pan-American Exposition. - - 

At Watertown W Mills 22 x F tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G.H. W.,! public or private sale on such terms and to such 
Breck & Wood 57 27 WO Cook 9 BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. give to pigs of five tu eight months old about 1} —_——___ 30x 2314, Boston, Mass. person or persons as she shall think fit—or other. 
WF Wallace 82 20 JP Day 20 esnaovie teaspoonfuls of aloes and a tablespoonful = = Loss of Appetite ie AO gt ee seid ee - wise to dispose of, and to transfer and convey 

“ie peras in the food for each one every morning for | ts egmmonly gradual; one dish after another is | WA? E D— Good. steady man, Protestant, to work | said shares and estate. 
y f , - Must be first-clas: ilker and t - 4 r oi ¢ ¢ sohs 

A [A Western. pronase apalbr et a week, and keep a watch of the evacuations ee set aside till few remain. These are not eaten | ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must he steers Pm... Ray Sigs oe erty ety 9 omnate 
A Williamson 10" 46 At Brighton. Poultry, Fresh Killed. see when they cease to expel them. A veterina-/ with much relish, and are often so light as not to | Address. SUPERINTENDENT, “ek bgnse found. | Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of October, 
Fred Savage 37. 72: «A Davis 92 Northern and Eastern— rian would probably prescribe about one-third of | stford much nourishment. EE aa anced ‘| A. D. 1901; at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
HN Jenne — 11 3 —_— gal c md Chickens, choice spring ....-.--.--- Mocuses po esd a teaspoonful of santonian night and morn-| Loss of appetite is one of the first indications! pe eats Pree g if on ae have, why the same 
HH Wonton ©. 2 oar — fair to good........---- --------- 104% |ing for two or three days, after which give | thatthe system is running down, and there is UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five | aud mud Dale te cheers’ 40 serve the 
H ‘ Stearns 17 Sturtevant& Spring ducks shakge wollesee elses cecrecersee, 13@14 [& strong cathartic. This might prove 4) nothing else so good for it as Hood’s Sarsaparilla , Bg egh gy bad bg ag be = see citation by publishing the same once in each 
W Reed 115 | Haley 112 Fowls, extra choice..-.....-------. -----.- 13a surer remedy in a severe case. For small | _the pest of all tonics. 100 M feet of timber, Good, strong, deep loam ‘This | Week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
AtNEDM& Wool AtNEDM& Wool! « ‘fair to good............--..--------- 10¢12 | pigs put a half teacupful of molasses in a| Accept no substitute for Hood's. farm should bring $1500, but to close it out we will |CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper pub- 

Wo. Jo. Pigeons, tame, P doz.-.....-...------.---- Tal 25 | teaspoonful of sulphur in a pint of warm milk take 700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find | lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
W A Ricker h4 450 NEDM& Wool Western iced or frozen— j 4 : . a6 vga ——=———————= | it as we represent it in every particular we will pay | day, at least, before said Court, and by deliver- 
ote a on Co 51 1720 Turkeys, com. to good, Old.............. gag and let them eat it. We always suspect worms your fare here and hack. Address GUNN & CO.,| ing a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and 
F Ricker 15 20 Swift & Co 1252 “ yw" youns ior wea ake Ah 2 lnk ee 10@13 when pigs eat ravenously, and do not make any THE FAMOUS ANNUAL Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. Receiver-General fourteen days at least before 
FS Atwood 7 92 - ee. Chickens, choice spring--.... weeccenceee — growth. Clean pens, dry yards, plenty of dry “ a ped 4 im 78 endl aie 
J Ryan 13 twart Bros. & Chickens, medium _.-..-.-..--------------- a i My 2 3 (10 t ‘ s! UES J. SINT as 
P G eal 14 Baker 662 Fowls, good to choice..........----.----- 10@11} bedding and care not to give any sour fermented i | go 4a * Lt a one” eae | First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth 
WA Farnham 5 15 ( A Sawyer 406 |) \QlGOGbNS..-.. 8-20 ee 7@ | food, decayed vegetables or wilted weeds, are | Mechanicsburg, O. "| day of September, in the year one thousand nine 

‘At Brighton. J A Hathaway 107 Live Peultr | among the best preventives of worms in pigs, jet es —_______________ | hundred and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register, 

JS Henry 3 a . wie 10@104 | while living in filth and feeding upon unwhole- | For SALA water and steam paeee otra, feed | 
aA tellaomae —_—_—_—_——_——— | Fowls ® WB. ... .. 5... 02 ne ec ce ce ene eee ee a : and sawmill, w sufficient building for flouring 
a P Th... -..---- 2-2 eee te eee ee eee 5a6 | come food will cause them in pigs or human EX = U _ S | O N | machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 pots Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Export Trafiic. Spring chickens, P th........-------------- 10@11 | beings. ‘ of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best | 
: " ‘ | ne si | corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want M x 
Just a fair average week of shipment, with only | Butter. | to change occupation on account of poor health. For IDDLESEX, 8S. ‘ 
PROBATE COURT. 





three steamers loaded for London and Liverpool. | Norr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, | MARKETING FRUIT. 
More cattle went from Mortreal for the week 30. 50 th. tubs only. | The fruit grower whose production is not too 
ending Sept. 18 than the past week from Boston. | Creamery, extra— | large to be handled in one market, like thepeach 


Oct (0 | $5 oO | Oct 10 er ponsenaee ote J. R. L. CRARSLEN, | 
. | ® ‘ {brnonamecidt vieereeenltien babe ______ | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
| other persons interested in the estate of 





TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 











Tha intaak ues tnelis rattle | t. & N. H. assorted sizes............... 22@ } : i A Special Fast Express on the Oni r 4 8 WELLINGTON A. HARDY JR., late of 
The latest cate ee eee te ete. ao) Cee eee eee 2a | crops of J. H. Hale, will usually do better to | &,, vld, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7/ _ Arlington, in said County, deceased, intestate. 
givesarise of je tb, with sales at 11}@13c, d. w. Northern N. Y., large tubs..............- 22@ | send always tothe one market, and if he finds | | CoeaMee dhe L high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. | HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
These prices are on the range of a pa | Western, asst. spruce tubs........--..--- ie | the right market man, always to the one man. : ® e | RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. oh tion Fel eh ae oe tn Pn Wallitetan 
steers. Shi 3 is port for the week, | Jes B as Epes 21h@ i os aibin’ , > i» | E Sage Sik ge BSR ARS Re SIE INES: yap sn s ras 
te rs. Sigenmate — ree r mrt fc Western, large ash tub Then any pains he may take to sell only the best, { N.Y. C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee, r ij | A. Hardy of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 
2231 cattle, 1914 sheep and 22 horses. C -or to pack honestly and neatly will be better ap- | leaves’ the Noiith Station oh the above date at 820) Foe SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bale, ¢ | sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer | 17a19 , preciated, and will help to establish a reputation | \"\) 1.. ough the most beautiful and pros- | bede eympnths old. Individual merit end breeding the | “You are hereby cited to appear at a. Probate 
Cestrian, for Liverpool, 726 cattle by Swift & 21 | . i d in tl hake, en will | A. M., passing through the most beautiful and pre | ent JOHN L. GAISER, Charieston, Ll. | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
es “ ° 4 » t= ve Le = g y Wa "es " . ‘J * bd > 
Co., 22 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Columbian, | Dairy, Vt. extra BIB reese tte goose sme om gr . ne ee ne | Middlesex, on the eighth day of October, A: D. 
oh ee Aig é FSi Jeef C aida Iry, Vt. receive. After this is done he w ne } 1a : | QXror? Down and Cotswolds kept on separate | 1901, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
for London, 239 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 17a18 | products are sold as soon as they arrive, and | A LBA N Y | farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each | cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
} breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. | be granted. 





239 cattle, 498 sheep by Swift & Co.; on steamer 15@16 | that he may expect the best price the market will | | 


Norseman, for Liverpool, 27 State and 1000 Canada | West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 15a 15} bear. Not always can one have only the best | Thence, by either day or night boat, down the historic | | 


t 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof by publishing this citation 





























cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 754 sheep by Swift & | West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts.....144@15 ’ nui F r mix a good | and beautiful IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for | j ach week . 22 successive we 

>. eee cae Bro & Baker “ imitation creamery seconds......--- 13h a | grades of fruit ya send on.was ree eee eee! ay a bargain, Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good | Once in each w eek, for three successive weeks, 

Co., 662 sheep by Ewart Bros. & Bi : “ ladle firsts and extras...........----- 134@144 | and a poor lot, or mark a quality above what it | one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight | in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
Horse Business. I ons a beeecaccue ts bende 14@19 | really grades. This has been the secret of sue- | HUDSON RIVER $ seasons, and is a very strong Bessder. Call or address —— nate on! ——. the i acs to 

1. "tiv * Solita . j ‘ ; P succes: M. BE. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. e one day, at least, before said Court. ‘ 

The market could not be called active, but} | Boxese eee ates o,@23 | C&SS _ many — ar nae eS Passing the Catskills, <chasnieabdnanstatiniie Meech her ——] | Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
much better than last week. The disposals | poee western creamery.....-.------------ 224. @ financially in fruit growing th 8 West Peint and the Pali- HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD | First Judge of ssid Court, this seventeenth day of 
were fair, and steady prices effected. Business | Extra dairy_.........---------------------+ 20a@21 | those in the business. | andes, arriving in & SON. Canal Winchester, O., for prices. | September in the year one thousand nine hundred 
horses are selling most freely. At Myer, Abram | Common to good..-.......----.------------- 16@19 er i (1 RE ME a a eS eS ______ | and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 

& Co.'s sale stable, arrivals of 5 carloads, and all | Trunk ened in 4 or j-th prints....-------- 23@ SOULE? SR eee, NEW YORK CITY For SALE— Thirty-four hi h-grade Shorthorn red GS Sg ng ee Ss 
& . ale sti . ec : northern creamery......------------ D Y . ers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. | 
disposed of, mostly for business, at $100@225. At mae netthers aaiey. ENG EMME NESS 21@ The Sprague commission house of Chicago at 6 A. M. or P. M. Friday IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co, Ky. | Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, sola 65 Western, | Common to good.........-.:-.------+------ 1620 | have sent our their usual circulars to poultry| |, dependinid on Whether you taka 0 ulate} —-—— ~~——~ | MIDDLESEX, 88 
" > 4 ’ 3 2 4 >, . 
mostly for business. Sales of 1300.@1500-tb horses Extra Western creamery.....-.------+--- 22kw raisers, and while the prices are not adapted to boat‘October 10, or the day boat October 11. Thence | @HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch PROBATE COURT. 
at $1504200. Good horses not plenty and in de- Cheese. Eastern markets, there is much advice and some by the palatial steamers of the topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. | , " int ted in tl tate of 
i N ) 1 h Th . J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. To a persons _ intereste n the esta 
mand. At 4. W.. Devs, Berememewes® |. nahi tutasieinns neaee w= |e cee ye a pad we it ad anh ——____ | JOHN “CRAWFORD, late of Claremont, in 
i . , New York, twins, a new P Ib-...--.--- ‘ 1is year small sprin ; 
sale stable, find sale of speed, family, gentle esa al deadvaccaeescunetions aay | ORY Chatfor the first Gime this y pring | FALL RIVER LI N E OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls,| the County of Sullivan ond Suate of Kew 
men’s drivers and saddle horses at $100@500.| « «  seeonds.... ........c lee eeeee ee 74@84 | chiekens are selling at a higher price than‘roast | cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times.| Hal abitr e, deceas ed, oF dn the personal prop 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, 4 car- | yt. twins extra P tb....--.----------------- opa10 ers,us they are wanted for cold storage. They ; to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday or Sun- I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. erty hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
pcm aiian Meg ‘ Bod paling alla alta 9 ing |-dav. .F 1 ; and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

loads closed out at $100@225, for business; also; “ firsts P th.......-..-.------------------- m - advise that no young turkeys be shipped weighing |-day. .For further apne address HEREAS, Nettie M. Crawford, appointed 
sold 26 horses from the seashore at $85@150. At) “ seconds P fh.....--..-..-- ---- -----++- fi79, Jess than five pounds each, as they are almost | A. 8. HANSON, Gen’l Pass, Agent, Boston. | ¢ m iE 4p stallions—Shires, Percherons, Relgians, administratrix of the estate of said de- 

eal! age ! t g125| New Ohio Flats, extra.----.-.-.-.-.------ aio unsalable, although there isa good demand for ! _— Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER | ceased, by the Probate Court for the County of 
Moses Colman & Sons, nice saddle horses a Western twins, extra.......--------------- 9%@10 . SON’, Creston, Ia. Sullivan, inthe State of New Hampshire. has 
a 200; 70 head of general-purpose horses at $100@ | Western fair to good......-.-.------------ 832%) large young turkeys. From now wa rs cd Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oct. 10 presented to said Court her petition representing 
175. Matched pairs at $300@500. Eggs. paing elipalnewainnclin shy cs Rage aB yd AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 2 to 30 tbs, by 97-| that as such administratrix she is entitled to 


me Large, fat geese now sell high. but small, thin 
. + | ones are not wanted. All chickens, ducks and | The Last. 
- 17420 geese that can be madé fat should be shipped be , 


point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China | certain ——- property situated in said County 
Wait For It. | swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. | of Middlesex, to wit: A deposit of $1109.64 in the 


Union Yards. Watertown. 
e | Cambridge Savings Bank, No. 33,547, and 


Tuesday, Oct. 1, 1901. 
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The Best. 


Nearby and Cane fancy 
Eastern choice fresh. - - 






























































































































Tone et steady on beef cattle, and | Eastern fair to good ---. zoee aa — - wos ; . hams. Bulls of serviceable age forsale. ' praying that she may be licensed to receive or 
. ae Me ae am ae not come under | Michigan fancy fresh .......-..-.--- - 21@ | fore Nov.1,as prices'run lower during Novem | Po ricrd ous po 22 polled crosses, 2 nronths old. , to sell by public or private sale on such terms 
1e quality of the No Vt. and N, H. choice fresh... ...----------- 22@ | ber and December. Turkeys sell best about the POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS _E. BURLEIGH. Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. | and to such person or persons as 3he shall think 
the class of extra. What were eee oe Western = Ls a wen cee ee ee eee er ence 16@ | holidays, but young late ones should be saved for | : EROS Ws OF Lek ee pee maa = d _— —— to transfer 
but the difficulty was in the slim grades. -H.| Western selected, fresh.---.-------------- 2174 | the Christmas and New Year’s trade. Squabsto| Send for price list to ee ‘ u fs eae tas W. R.| 4nd convey said shares and estate. 
sting : : ny Refrigerator...........-.--.---------------- 16@17} the Christmas 4 aaa F YOUR Cat is not well send wort uw. i. ™ | You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Walley ent 6a Se ee bring top price should weigh about nine pounds | WILFRID WHEELER, Concord, Mass. FARIS COs SOD, Court, to be held’ at Cambridge in said County of 
— Ibs, at pag ky Me ag — . a ng pn Pp ompne soa | otne dozen. a —— | Middlesex, on the eighth fay of October. AL D. 
8, at se. O. H. Forbush, ’ . ? | Maine Rose or Hebron, P bbl... .:------ @ | NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. ' , at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
$1 off; 3 cows, 77021090 tbs, at $3.25@3.30 Pp ewt; 1 pps ene Hebron, Es aide wbirdn lho oe a tr wut ene ti a | WE PAY $20 A WEE int. .cxpenae Qivortn $25; never been used. KENT, Box 234, oie ae you have, why the same should not 
: 70 ths. at 2c. « athaway s rs, “ OSG, 7 DU... --- -0--- == a most popular lectures endell ; dhe , ston. . ‘ 
cow, 870 the, at 2fc. J. A. Hathaway sole 30 sheers : ieask Scoumiait; p bu... cae | _ One of the pop y , Ties We tntroduce Poutry Compound. INTER} 0d emi petitioner te ordered to nerve this 
aV. 1600 ths. at 6c; 15 do., of 1575 tbs, at 5fc; 20 do., Phillips in the old Lyceum days, 7 rather evel”, NATIONAL MFG. CO., Parsons, Kan. GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double.| citation by publishing the same once in each 
of 1550 ths, at 54e; 20, of 1525 ths, at 54c; 25, of 1475 etables. ings, was that on “ The Lost Arts,” but there are | - or : TR MO mag e or bicycle or anything in the week, for three successive weeks, in the 
Green Vegeta barrel gun, rif y 4 
Ibs, at 5e. other arts that seem in danger of being lost by | 4 ++ poultry line. KOX 1014, Roekville, Ct. | MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
Milch Cows. Beets, P bu..........--------.---------+- pod reason of the little call for them. It is now diffi- PAGE $$! re ge the last publication to be one 
‘es ao SS | en ee rere nee a P | . st, be s 3 4 
A good supply, and at the opening dealers an- oe p ssncespie preset BO cult around a village in pe ave X ai roe Si: priianee youtg man (fh Wndesstending edteene pip oa  peniee sak age _—o— _ 
ticipated steady price. Some of the choice sold at | 7, xe. P small DOX....-....-----.-----+ 25a@50 | who can swing the hand scythe and leave a field , management of standard and egg poultry, incu- Receiver-General fourteen davs at least before 
$57.a head po a to $50. Common to fair, $20@ a ph tay box. be opens 50@60 | or lawn looking as smooth as did the fields cut | DON’T TOUCH iT Son brooding, feeding chicks, etc., ne ———- the said return day of said petition. 
y “10 Fae 6 W0@ jm " dh to! 3 Cou kal become w orking partner on good-siz I *; Witness, CHARLES J. McINrIRF, Esquire, 
is cornea 7 Nass. p bbi 2 a2 75 fifty years ago. Those who had learne OW tO! i¢ you want PAGE Fence, unless it is The PAGE. | ARTHUR O'CONNELL, Modena. Pa. First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of Sep- 
Fat Hogs. —n Meeen p ie st. Sn ee 851 00, do it then are now nearly past hard labor, and | PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, jr : a ‘ haat tember, in the year one’ thousand nine hundred 
With heavy arrivals West prices tc qasier at Parsley, P bu ....--.------------- ied 15420 ‘| the young men have not learned it. The mowing | | ° ° ' and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Taille. Loeal hogs easier by ie d.w., 8;a8}¢ ; Radishes, P box.....----------.---------- 5 machine and lawnmower do the work, and We} Cee RA All the Cream | Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, ! OP ee oe 2 cin 
eon Shell beans, P bu... ..2.-----+--+----+++- 1 ong! © | often see fields mown with them that have bor-| Mosele °s in 60 ommend d | bh t d ther Co h of M h 
Sheep Houses. ‘rool ied eoecates eredeaten ck areapyige = 7ha1 00 | ders fringed with uncut grass that looks almost | ry 0 an 0 Ss ers an 0 mmonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Ss , “cs Me va cbasik itunes nate kee CO ; 
Steady prices effected on Western. The mar- String beans, native, p bushel........-. 50a75 | nything but neat. The grain cradle has bacone | c ‘Bons PRICE: ysters ’ | : 
ket flnetuated during the week, but closed no, Squash, Hubbark, Pp ton......--..------ 35 00.@) almost as obsolete as the spinning-wheel, and the ! ream se $7.00 to $15.00. § | Country Produce Wanted ae MIDDLESEX, 88. pa 
higher than last week. Western sheep cost here coer, Sows pbb , les npc paiesaa — hand flail is no longer heard sed ros rhythmic t iy mot sndiiinaieane Tothe hei pSeccyptoby S pogo ditors, and all 
32.804 4.30 p ewt., and lambs $3.30@5.30 P ewt., Qo tive, P DOX...-..--..--.------ 15a beating in the fall. Many who would like to grow is p Agents Wanted. (ANY QUANTITY ¥. To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
fo semen og 40450 | small fields of grain would not do so because 1 ara or Mention this paper. Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. | et h'stu ART. late of Hollies in. said 


W. Reed sold 115 sheep and lambs of slim quality | urnips, flat. P box to naaaaepeee en... ee eee ae -° 
it 2hase. Turnips, yellow, p_ bbl--.--------------- (at to | they could not get it cut or threshed. Fewcould | PRITCHARD MFG ‘ Clinton '  Gounty, deceased. intestate. 
= | Tomatoes, native, p bush.........------ 60@90 | puild a neat-looking stack of hay or straw. And LEV& -00:, cli i MACLAREN & CO., WHERE AS, a petition has been presented to 


Veal Calves. 
Domestic Green Fruit. now they say that it is not easy to find anyone ————____ —______—- —— | Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. said Court to grant _a letter of administra- 





Market prices have not changed. Sales were | tion on the estate of said deceased to Caroline 















limited, while good lots command 63¢ P tb, and if | 4 pp1es, Alexander, P DbI.........------ 3 00@3 75 | but a Canadian who can handle an axe well. | 63 King St,, S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland. tion on the extate of sald deceased w, Caroline 
well selected 7e is paid, also sales at 6@6}c. N. “ Pippin, P bbl...-......---------. 2 00a3 00 “‘ednmee eden waren te* | 3 without giving a surety on her bond. 
Il. Woodward sold calves, of 162 ths, at 6}c, also » Twenty-ounce .........- -- 2 50@3 00 A G : meta teen OTT a ae eee al te cbpeer ut & Probate 
sales of slim ealves at 5e. ; . Snow and Wealthy "-...-.------ 2 00a? | So says an old adage, and it may beas true as Court, to be held at Cambridge’ in said County of 
ales of slim calves at 5c. “ - Maine Harvey, P bbl........-.- 3 00@3 75 : ith 1 ti i Middlesex, on the eighth dav of October, A. D. 
Live Poultry. “ Porters, P bbi Sasaurownyhlaetabahe —— many of the old sayings, true with more or less | FOR Db A 1911.at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
Seven t ale, includi lets by A “ —_ Gravenstein, P bbl....-.------- 3 50@4 50/ exceptions. But Judge Parron of Perth, Ont., ; rpg deggie de Lape ee yd es yh 
‘illameon, who sold’ several tote at e0a@asom | Pest SOcwels B DUM ..-- oo rene sencse> wee 50 | in a late decision points out a danger from bark- USE GLOSSERINE pon A 
Wiliamson, who sold several lots at 60@65c.a “ Bartlett, p bbl. -.......-..--.----- 2 50@550 | 5 > dogs poth to the parties barked at and the Such is the ? And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
ead, of extra quality, also sales at 55c a head. “ “ P bush-...... Jive scanees 1 50a2 00 | NE Cos ¥ bay By: uch fp ; aelhtu'damavutt ving Pomupuadlad Unrest. ta pubtiiinn tae cnelias 
For general f por Itry sales of mixed lots at | Peaches, Hudson River. choice, P car.. 75@1 35, owners of the dogs. He instructed a jury tha! NATIONAL A cleanser that removes all dir, 7 once in each week, for three auecessive weeks, iD 
dey Be 1eral run of poultry sales s « "Ob. No. 1, P basket.........- 50@1 00 | a man has a dog which is inthe habit of rushing any foreign particles without the slightest injury. the MAsaacst'erre PLOVOMMAN. » Rowspaper 
adhe B tb. - Ct. No. 2, P basket ......... was out and frightening horses, and the owner, know: , FEED BOX: Bathing and shampooing is strengthening and published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
ee eae sews aie beakers . i FUR ez : oat , ing this, purposely turns the dog loose, though | delightful. Troduces a slick appe. rance. Og, Eke, bats 7 anid Contes. es 
Maine—Cobb & Tracy, 4; P. A. Berry, 40; F. | Grapes, P basket, Delaware............. 12@14 | only to frighten people, and any one in a vehicle Used by thousands of TER PRAT Ling, Molrzens, Boule, Pye 
Wormwell, 7; H. N. Gould, 16; F. L. Howe & Co,, pes « ” others......--.-------. 6@10 | or on horseback is thrown and killed by reason 4's pan clog get gealh nally Styand «eens Redh 2 J 
Pleases everyone of them and will y 
“5; J. M. Philbrook, 32; Libby Bros., 50; Thomp-; Muskmelons, P crate, Colorado fancy. 1 }s @ | og | of the dog frightening the horse, the owner is Bie stables. | Proaage uveryonser nem end we pte pe ty OH FOLSOM. Revie 
son & Hanson, 40; M. D. Holt & Son, 55; Harris | Muskmelons, P crate, poor to good.-.. 5a, as much guilty of murder as if he had in-| aoe Ay wee uamaleie bares eect 


duceda bear or a dog to attack the 


times in a year, and your horse is the oetter for 
person so killed. And if he knew the dog! fm! 


\ Fellows, 110; Trask & Stevens, 8; H. M. Lowe, ' Nae ne ee noire They will interest 


5 G.H. Kilby, 18. 


Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights 


PROFITABLE HOMES 



































New Hampshire—J. H. Neal, 8; A. C. Foss, 5; Bulls............-.0.---2-----. 5@ to have this habit and allows him to NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY 
i. Connors, 20; W. G. Brown, 10; "A. F. Jones & Hides, south, light green salted #0 loose, and he frightens horses as aresult of 206 Larned Street, W.. Detroit, Mich. [ 
-, 60; G. 8. Peavey, 15; Ed Sargent, 55; George = iyo parse’ this habit, resulting im death to any one, the —— 
‘I*ath, 7 Breek & Wood, 75, W. F. Wallace, 125. “ SAG AERES SS owner is guilty of manstaughter, and may be in- = rs 
Vermont—A, Williamson, 12; Fred Savage, 64; oe ted | ) aaabcRNeaas,:: i@9 {dicted and punished, accordingly. We do not PEAT Moss neo? Sry FFING ; 
—— ————— Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.......--------- oe 3p | know whether this would be called good law in = Pear! £t...0.Y { * Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
“ over weights, each.....--------- 1 oe?” | the United States, or not, for we are not skilled in 160 Pear! St... > ” Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinde 
Landseer’s Fancy Blood, close Deacon and dairy skins....-.-.-.-------- coe ions, but it should be, and if Canada Importers of le ture. Best section for fruita, 
up. Bull dropped Feb. 24, Lambskins each, country....-...-------- 25@30 | law questions, , S of profitable agricul Kn dig Sep 
00 1901. Sire, H Farm Pogis, Country Pelts, each.........---.--------- 66@ has a better law for the protection of its citizens PEAT MOS For driving, saddle or working horses it has no ‘ruck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap 
Lee Morgan, dam of 1, by Tor: Dried Apples. olga tietceieaiy vesialisilhes r= agsttyrisg dete and Manufacturers superior. slight eruptions are apt to fi.con 0 good terms. en nen pe seeenetener tenes 
e Morgan, dam of 1, or- v7 them. And it should be so made as to include of z a healthy. Agreeab! und. 
mentor. Second dam, d-' Evaporated, choice......-..---.------++-- 6@7 $ : venience an animal. Use Glosseri‘e on all such. 
Fa PIT?) seers Fancy, 29 Ws. 402... 946. fan a... on 6fa64 | running at and seizing bicycles, as well as fright- oy way mean: Pa! It makes them well, strong and active. Sample Par a arta rg yore 6 emt, Wachaegies wa —— tag 
Ibs. 144 2 none year, dam of | Sun-dried, as to quality.........-...-...-- 3a ening horses. Manag a “mg > law, rch | ba fy Bnd a tae C Z for the asking. For sale at your dealers, or M. A. HAYS, ‘Land and Industrial 
. list. those c Send for Circulars | a Agent 
Jerseys OE yp ey saree WALNUT RIDGE Fame co.,  ,%,ZATS,evetiaadsnd ndutrhiDepertmens 
y en ore | a: OE Northern... 2277277773 0043 12 | selves with a squirt gun full of ammonia, safer PEAT MOSS BEDDING Dassen, Maes. 
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ie ee ee ys ke nse og 
A WOODLAND TRAGEDY. 
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. ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
BEYMER-BAUMAN : 
DAVIS-CRAMBERS has proved that thin coats of 
FARNESTOCE 2 
aint i well brushed out, ve 
ANCHOR } paint, ; ¥ 
— its 
name the most durable results. Because o 
ptm great spreading capacity and its extreme 
BROOKLYM( ck, ' : 
pasa density, Pure White Lead is the pig- | 
ULSTER : 
oxton ment best adapted for this method of | 
SOUTHERN 
ar Los painting. | 
usr (. , | The brands shown in the margin arc : 
ane genuine “old Dutch process” White Lead, ; 
ee nel @ {the best it is possible to manufacture. | <<nied di eee 
Cleveland. { 77 Sonn 99 
anges Salem, Mass. For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. | Then let us follow on and destroy him. 
CORNELL malo. PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, Pamphlet sent free | 
KENTUCKY Contain, upon application. . | 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








17th row—Five blue; 14 white, 5 blue. 
18th row—Six blue, 12 white, 6 blue. 
19th row—Seven blue, 10 white, 7 blue. 
The Passing of a Lover. 20th row—Eight blue, 8 white, 8 blue. 
' That “all the world loves a lover” has — 91st row—Begin again at the first row and 
never been more completely demonstrated work the stripe the length required. This 
than during the past fortnight of tragedy gompletes one stripe. Make the others in 
and gloom. Thegreat national heart, irre- the same manner. The white may be em- 
spective of individual prejudices, has gone projdered with silks with forget-me-nots. 
out unreservedly to the frail woman cruelly The blue may be marked out with stars in 
bereft of a husband whose devotion and gj), 
tenderness were so marked, and so per- THE BORDER. 
fectly appreciated and reciprocated, that the Taxethe white wool and fasten with a 
wedded life of William and Ida McKinley double on the first white stitch at the bottom 
may well serve as a model forall truelovers, of the afghan, and work in each stitch in 
and a rebuke for those who would have uS gyccession. Thus :— | 
believe that there are no happy marriages. 1st row—(*) One double, 1 chain, 1 treble 
It is but a few short months since the in next stitch; 1 chain, 1 double treble (wool 
death angel seemed to hover very near the over twice, draw through 2 stitches 3 times) 
woman now so sorely stricken, and Presi- jn the next; 1 chain, 1 extra long treble 
dent McKinley, watching anxiously by the (wool over 3 times) in the next; 1 chain, 1 
bedside of the one who was dearer to him jonger treble (wool over 4 times) in next; 1 
than all else, then came nearer to the hearts chain, 1 longer treble (wool over5 times) in 
of the American people than he had been pext;1 chain, 1 treble (wool over 4 times) in 
able to doin the previous years of faithful next: 1 chain, 1 treble (wool over 3 times) in 
and untiring service for what seemed to him | next; 1 chain, 1 treble (wool over twice) in 
the best good of his country. next: 1 chain, 1 regular treble in the next, 1 ' 
We admired the successful leader, the) chain; repeat from (*) all round. At the 
statesman, the Christian gentleman, but! gorners work 3 trebles (wool over 4 times) 
only when he had shown us how little} in the same stitch. i 
counted the great honors which had come| 94 row—With blue crochet silk; 1 double 
to him, as against the one woman’s life | in the first double scallop; 3chain, 1 double 
which trembled in the balance, did we come | jn the 1 chain between the first and second 
to know and reverence him. And we re-| trebles; 3 chain, 1 double in the 1 chain be- 
joiced with him because of her recovery, and | tween the next 2 trebles; repeat in the same 
thanked God that the exquisite harmony of | way all round, except between two scal- 
their united lives was not to be broken. ops, when you miss 3 stitches. I will an- 
How little we knew what a few weeks swer any questions asked. 
were to bring. When the terrible tidings 
were flashed all over the land thata das- ae 
tardly hand had laid the President low, the Fallacies About Brain-Work. 
ant eee ee ane of -sympathy See het, We hear agreat deal today about exces- | 
mer was % as — Pyne secondary oven sive brain-work, and we read in the news- | 
= saat eager! of indignation aaa leng- papers of frequent breakdowns from that | 
ing Sor justine SE Cen ener eeees cause. Every week or oftener we are told 
What was the secret of the beautiful sen- of val clergyman, leading merchant or 
et ee ee ee other business man who collapses and 
strength which death will have no power to has to quit work—perhaps take a trip to 
pean bag va tr hay osc Thay ventised Europe and reside there for some months 
only what is possible for all morally and or a year--for that reason. College students 
spiritually healthy men and women who are reported from time to time as damaging 
iove traly. . or killing themselves by hard study. We 
Sorrows most bitter came to them, as to! aunt the truth of most of these statements. 
others, but the fading of bright hopes only), j now) edge of the facts would show, 
Gees then See EE. Ee wT ne believe, that in nine-tenths of these 
mindful of the other, rather than selfish in cases tha ennenel the beaten wen tebin 
George. , excess of brain-work, but the lack of some 
Though for many long years a physical! thing else—such as nutritious food, sleep, 
sufferer, the loving wife was none the less bodily exercise and a cheerful temper. ‘The 
the helpmuate of her husband. Never mor- truth is, no organ of the body is tougher 
bid because of pain or illness, she was ever|than the brain. Hard work alone, pure 


Our Homes. 





‘¢ We must show him no mercy.”’ 
‘* We will spare him not.” 


Eva M. NILES. 











‘We will make a sudden rush upon him.’’ 
‘‘ And with fierce relentlessness tear him limb from limb.’’ 





“T jest dun felt;dat de Lawd would purvide.”’ 


‘a small piece of bacon with a slice of onion 


| a cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, 





his faithful counsellor and friend. Unless} ang simple—apart from anxieties and fear, 
absolutely incapacitated she accompanied | trom forced or voluntary stinting of the| crutch, and he suffered daily from illness. 
him constantly, and cheerfully bore her part poqy’s needed supply of food or sleep and | Instead of shortening his life, it is probable 
in all his duties and interests. She was al-|the mind’s need of social intereourse—does that his mental activity prolonged it by 
ways daintily dressed and perpetually cheer | far more to invigorate the brain than to preventing a morbid brooding over his 
ful, and with her he found rest and com-| jessen its strength; does more to prolong! physical infirmities and pains.—Saturday 
panionship, which all else could not give. | life than to cut or fray its thread. Evening Post, Philadelphia. 
“He is still my sweetheart,” she said not) Jt is the rarest thing in the world for a : on 
long since, and as a wife she gave himall| man to think himself to death unless his 
the consideration and more which women thoughts run for many years ina monot- 
are wont to lavish on those who are merely | onous rut—which is as detrimental to vigor 
lovers. as a monotonous diet to the digestive func- 
And unselfishness on her part was/tions—or unless his thoughts relate to 
met and repaid by equal self-abnegation. something very painful, irritating or dis- 
Her own words tell us that he never tressing. It has been justly said that 
forgot her. He was never too busy Or|thought is to the brain what exercise 
too much distracted by the honors which]; to the physical organism: it keeps the 
were showered upon him to give her a due| channels of life clear, the blood-vessels un- 
portion of his time, nor did he ever omit obstructed, so that. the vital fluid courses 
the lover-like attentions which women so de- along them distributing newness of life 





Putting Things Away. 

The old adage, ‘‘ A place for everything 
and everything in its place,’ is one of the 
best in the language, and one of the hard- 
est to apply systematically. 

But while a good many people have the 
well-defined ‘‘place’”? for everything, not 
many realize what a help to orderly living 
is the habit of restoring a thing to its place 
as soon as it has-been used. 

In returning from the street if the hat is 
brushed and immediately placed in its box, 


light in in the days of courtship, but, alas! 
often make but slight effort to retain. All| 
the world could witness his devotion. He 
made no display of it, yet it was plain for 
allto see. And it is much to the credit of 
poor human nature, and augurs well for its 
possibilities, that the happiness of those 
married lovers found responsive approval 
in all hearts. 

Marriage is not a failure. Whatever in- 
dividuals may miss of blessedness is not the 
fault of the institution. Wisely entered 
into, it holds the possibility of the highest 
earthly happiness, but self must first be 
effaced, and all efforts must be mutual. It 
requires two individuals coworking unself- 
ishly to form the ideal alliance. One-sided de- 
votion can end only in despair. We cannot 
be too appreciative of the occasional con- 
spicuous examples of conjugal love which 
keep us from losing faith in ideals. Such 
an one was that which death has recently 
interrupted, but which must be in its very 
nature deathless. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





The Workbox. 
BABY’S AFGHAN. 


This lovely afghan is worked in two 
colors, white and blue, of Bernhardus Ger- 
mantown. This Germantown has_ the 
genuine Zephyr finish, and all colors are 
dyed in Germany. About half a pound of 
each shade will be necessary. This yarn is 
t» be obtained at Allen’s. Work with two 
balls of blue to ‘prevent: breaking off in 
crossing the white. Make as many stripes 
as mvy be necessary for the width of car- 
riage, and sew neatly together with blue. 

Chain with large hook: 9 blues, 6 white 
and 9 blue stitches, taking the fresh ball of 
blue wool for the last 9 stitches. Raise the 
stitzues and work back as in ordinary 
afg an stitch (24 stitches in all.) 

For the first six rows raise 9 blue, 6 white, 
9 blue, and work them back, taking care not 
to mix the wools. In working the last blue 
stitch twist the white wool once over the 
blue before using it. It requires care to 
keep the first and last stitches of each set 
quite true and distinct. 

7th row—Eight blue, 8 white, 8 blue; work 
back the same. 

8th row—Seven blue, 10 white, 7 blue; 
work back. 

9th row—Six blue, 12 white, 6 blue. 

10th row—Five blue, 14 white, 5 blue. 

11th row—Four blue, 16 white, 4 blue. 

12, 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th rows, like the 
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and vigor of action to the latest hour of 
existence. On the other hand, the want of 
thought starves the circulation, and causes 
men to drivel and sleep in old age—dead to 
everything but eating and drowsing in the 
chimney-corner. 

If a great lawyer, a leading merchant, 
mznufacturer, railway -manager or editor, 
subjects his neryous system to a ceaseless 
strain, taking his scanty meals or “ pick- 
me-ups ” irregularly or.in a hurry—bolting 
rather than slowly masticating his food and 
sometimes omitting it altogether, and brood- 
ing over perplexing problems late at night, 
and even after he is in bed—what can be 
more absurd, when the inevitable crash 
comes than ascribe it to excessive brain- 
work ? 

So untrue is it that college students break 
down from the stress of study on the brain 
that, other things being equal, the hardest 
students enjoy the best health. Where 
one young man, if any, ruins his health by 
wrestling with mathematical or pyscholog- 
ical problems, or with the enigmas of Greek 
and Latin syntax, bad habits, the strain 
and excitement of athletic contests, cigars, 
wine-drinking, and other forms of dissipa- 
tion,-and heavy eating at late hours, under- 
mine the health of hundreds. . The two 
little fingers of dissipation are often heav- 
ier than the loins of Euclid. Professor 
Pierce’ of Harvard’ demonstrated this 
some forty years ago by tables of longevity 
which showed that the: greatest mortality 
for the first ten years after graduation is 
found among those who lagged behind in 
the scholarship while in college. 

The lives of the great scholars in ancient 
and modern times show that a student who 
takes abundant food, sleep and exercise at 
regular hours, sits down to his meals in a 
pleasant mood, rests half an hour after- 
ward, recreates himself by frequent rides 
or walks and commerce with his fellows, 


may toil over his books ten or twelve; 
hours a day, and yet live happily until he} 


reaches fourscore years or even longer. 

We believe that hundreds of persons who 
are supposed to have shortened their lives 
by overwork of the brain would have died 
far earlier but for their mental labor. 
Dryden, in his famous portrait of Shaftes- 
bury, pictures him as 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy body to decay. , 


A fiery soul his, indeed, was; but we are 


sure that the. body’s decay was due to dis- : 


ease, not tothe intense activity of his brain. 





or hung on its hook, it saves the future 
moment for another task. The gloves or 
ribbons likewise placed where they should 
be will give another spare moment later 
on, and no sense of fatigue will be felt if 
this is always done when removing 
clothing. 

I have seen-many a_ sleeping-room in 
in .distressful disorder for half a day after 
a dance or an evening company, because 
the occupant, on retiring, had been so tired 
that she could only throw to all points of 
the compass the gala attire. It is quite as 
easy to fold up the laces and ribbons, put 
the fan and glovesin their dainty homes, 
put the delicate stockings where they may 
be straight and be well aired before being 
put away to await the next good time, 


and to hang the skirts in the closet, the; 


waists upon a chair to thoroughly dry the 
shields, and, in short, to leave all the gar- 
ments where a few moments in the morn- 
ing wil! restore beautiful order once more. 
So it is through ali the house. In cook- 
ing, the more quickly the utensils are 
returned to their hooks or drawers, the 
sooner general tidiness prevails. Habit in 
these things is the thing to cultivate 
Insist that the little children shall hang 
up their night gowns and turn down their 
bedclothes before leaving the room in the 
morning; that the hats and mittens are 
put where they belong, and that the school 
books are always put inthe same spot each 
day, so that the next morning may not 





bring about tears and dismay at their dis- 


appearence at school time. 


; | 
It is asimple thing to do, this putting 


things in place, and the one who wishes 
to remedy her faults and lighten her labor 
can well make this a starting-point in her 
career as a model housewife. A minute 
saved is aminute earned, as wellas theprov- 
erbial ‘‘ penny.’’—Portland Transcript. 
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Man’s Faithful Friend. 

Some years ago, says the Nashville 
American, Senator Vest of Missouri at- 
tended court in a country town, and while 
waiting for the trial of a case in which he 
was interested, was asked by the attorney 
of a dog -case to help him. Evidence was 
shown that the defendant had shot the 
dog in malice, while other evidence was 
introduced to show that the dog'attacked 
the defendant. Senator Vest took no part 





“Gentlemen of the jury: The best friend 
a man has in the world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or 
daughter that he has reared with loving 
care may prove ungrateful. Those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust with our happiness and our good 
name, may become traitors to their faith. 
The money that a man has he may lose. It 
flies away from him, perhaps when he needs 
it most. A man’s reputation may be sacri- 
ficed ina moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is with 
us may be the first to throw the stone of 
malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. The one absolutely unselfish 
riend that a man can havein this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, the 
one that never proves ungrateful or treach- 
erous, is his dog. A man’s dog stands by 
him in prosperity and in poverty, in health 
and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold 
ground, where the wintry winds blow and 
the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the 
hand that has no food to offer; he will lick 
the wounds and sores that come in encounter 
with the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince. When all other friends desert, he 


remains. When riches take wing and 
reputation falls to pieces he is as 
constant in his love as the sun in 


its journeys through the heavens. If 
fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than 
that of accompanying him, to guard against 
danger, to fight against his enemies. And 
when the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes the master in his embrace, and his 
body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their way, 
there by the graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his eyes 
sad, but open in alert watchfulness, faithful 
and true even in death.” 

Then Vest sat down. He had spoken in 
alow voice, without a gesture. When he 
finished the judge and jury were wiping 
their eyes. The jury filed out, but soon 
entered with a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiff for $500. He had sued for $200. 


-_— 
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A Boiled Dinner. 

A boiled dinner to the city born of the 
present generation does not suggest, asa 
rule, great delights, but many families con- 
tinue to keep itontheir billof fare for a 
once-a-year dish at least, in deference, per- 
haps, to its historic merit. If the cabbage, 





_ without which the dish ‘isa misnomer, is 
‘boiled separately, many who now deride 


in’ the trial,. but upon being urged ‘to: 


speak, carefully scanned: the faces of each 
The truth is, the author of the Habeas‘ juryman for a moment, and paid this elo-. 


Corpus Act could ‘not move without his quent tribute to our noble friend: 
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theold dish may be brought to praise it. 
One of the small sugar-cured hams 
weighing three or four pounds, which 
are really shoulders, is best for the 
purpose. An hour for all the vegetables 
but the potatoes, and fifteen minutes for 
every pound of meat after the water begins 
to boil should be allowed for cooking. The 
potatoes will need from twenty to thirty 
minutes. As soon as the meat begins to 
boil turn off: the water and replace it with 
fresh. This takes away the smoky flavor 
so distasteful to most persons. Have the 
white and yellow turnips, carrots, potatoes; 
onions and white beets all as nearly ofa 


Pati as possible. With the vegetables add 


‘used for small custard. 


| cloth. Sweet oil applied with a woolen cloth will 


peeled hard winter pears. Cut the cab- 
bage in eighths or sixteenths according to 
its size, and put in a separate kettle with 
some of the water from the meat. When 
all are done arrange the meat in the centre 
of the platter with the pears on the top of 
it, and place the vegetables in groups about 
it. Garnish it with cress or parsley. The 
original color of the beets makes little 
difference, as, in any case, they will be 
white when they are removed, and there 
will remain no traces of the lost color in 
the other contents of the kettle. Corned 
beef and salt pork may be used in place of 
the ham. 

Kohirabi is one of the wholesome veg- 
etables used little by Americans, but cooked 
properly it would be liked by any one who 
is fond of vabbage or turnip. The Germans 
have a way of preparing it which is to be 
recommended. Remove the tops and strip 
off all of the stem. Chop the leaves and 
head fine and boil them in salt water for 
about twenty minutes. Then drain and 
serve with a dressing made as follows: Fry 


until it is well browned. Remove the meat 
and onion, add a little hot water and 
thicken with brown flour. 

Celery knobs tontain properties of the 
more tender ‘stalks and have the advan- 
tage of being cheap. Wash and peel a 
bunch and boilthem in salted water until 
they are tender. Make a cream sauce of 


the same amount of flour, and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Cut the cooked knobs in dice, 
turn them into the sauce, and when they 
are thoroughly reheated, serve. 

The knobs are nice for salad. Boil them 
whole until they are tender. Cut them in 
two in the middle, remove a thin slice from 
the rounding ends and scoop out the in- 
terior, leaving little cups. Fill these with 
a vegetable salad, put a spoonful of may- 
onnaise on the top of each and serve on a 
bed of cress.—New York Tribune. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 

Into a saucepan put a quarter of a pound of 
grated, unsweetened chocolate. Add four ounces 
of butter, a pound of brown sugar, a gill of 
molasses, a gill of cream and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Stir this over a slow fire until thoroughly 
mixed, and then boil it until it cracks when 
dropped into ice water. Turn into greased 
shallow pans to the depth of half an inch and 
stand aside to cool. When nearly cold mark the 
caramels into squares. 

BLUEFISH, FRIED. 

Split a well-cleaned bluefish through the back, 
cut each half into three pieces, season with one 
tablespoonful of seasoning salt, letting lie one- 
half hour; then roll the fish in flour; melt one 
tablespoonful of lard or fat in. a frying-pan; fry 
light brown on both sides; when all are fried ar- 
range them on a hot dish and serve with French 
fried potatoes and mustard sauce, or without any 
sauce. Bluefish fried in larding pork is excel- 
lent. 

LITTLE NECK CLAM FRITTERS. 

Chop medium fine seventy-five Little Necks. 
Toa pint of flour add the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, half a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a dash of 
cayenne and an ounce of melted butter. Mix 
well, and make a batter by adding about a gill of 
milk. Add the clams, and if the batter is too 
thick add a little of the clam broth. To make 
them light beat the mixture well; drop spoonfuls 
of it in very hot fat, and fry to « golden brown. 

CALF’S BRAINS AU GRATIN. 

The brains, after being cleansed, boiled and 
cut into small collops, must be added to some 
well-seasoned white sauce or maitre d’hotel 
sauce, previously made hot. Mix them lightly in 
this, and then put this preparation into some 
fancy paper cases, strew fried breadcrumbs upon 
the tops, then put it into the oven for a few 
minutes, take them out, and dish up the cases on 
a napkin with fried parsley, and serve very hot. 
Ham, tongue, mushrooms, truffles or any kind of 
pickles may be added in small quantities. 

GOLDEN FINGERS. 


Cut a pound of beef into lengths of two inches, 
agood half-inch thick. Beat an egg and sift 
plenty of breaderumbs. Dp the fingers into the 
egg and cover well with crumbs. Melt two ounces 
of butter in a stewpan, and, when boiling, fry the 
fingers a pale, golden brown. Pour off any re- 
maining butter, and put in one and a half gills of 
strong stock. Mince one teaspoonful ot onion 
and one tablespoonful of parsley, and shred two 
tablespoonfuls of horseradish very fincly. Add to 
one and one-half gills strong stock, with one 
tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, or one boned 
anchovy pounded, two small tablespoonfuls of 
good vinegar. pepper, salt and a little sugar. 
Heat all together, but do not allow it to boil. 
Arrange the fingers on a dish and pour the sauce 
round. Garnish with little tufts of parsley on the 
fingers. 

CUCUMBER CATSUP. 

Pare large, ripe cucumbers, remove the seeds, 
grate fine and measure. Place the pulp ina col- 
ander and drain well. To every quart of the pulp 
allow a half teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of grated 
horseradish and a pint of good cider vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly; do not cook; bottle and seal. 
Try this with fish and game. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Parings of apples steeped in jugful of boiling 
water will give as result a pleasant apple-tea. 
Pear parings may beso used also. Or the apple 
peel, even in a small quantity, may be set.in the 
oven, witha little water, stewed and strained 
carefully. The resulting juice, boiled up with an 
equal weight of sugar, will provide atiny pot of 
apple-jelly, useful for the tea-table, 

Cake ends can be converted into castle pud- 
dings; egg shells crushed and given to the fowls; 
egg whites, when only yolks have been used, may 
be beaten into appetizing sponges by being 
frothed up and added to a melted jelly-square; 
egg yolks, when only whites have been needed, 
should be turned at once into sponge cake or 


Cold chicken may be used in chicken souffle. 
It will make an excellent luncheon dish. For 
two cupfuls of finely chopped meat, make a white 
sauce of one cupful of milk and a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour. Season the chicken 
with salt, pepper ana chopped parsley or flavor 
the sauce while cooking with a bit of bayleaf. 
Mix the two, and when they have cooled some- 
what, fold in the stiffly beaten whites of four 
eggs. Turn into a baking dish and bake for | fif- 
teen minutes in a moderate oven. Upon ‘remov: 
ing from the oven, serve at. once in the dish in 
which it is made. 

Wash japanned ware witha sponge dampened 
in warm water and dry it immediately with a soft 


remove obstinate spots. 





In cleaning papier mache articles, use a sponge 
moistened with cold water. They may be 
polished with flour and a flannel cloth. 

A simple cure for a felon is as follows: As soon 
as the parts begin to swell, get the tincture of 


' tittle hot milk. Add the beaten yolk of an egg. 
Salt the mixture to taste, and when it is cold 
form into croquettes. Fry in aeep fat. 

Phosphorous is found in eggs, fish, oysters. 
lobsters, game, cheese and potatoes, and these 
should be freely eaten by the brain worker. An- 
other element that enters into body building is 
sulphur, which is required for growth of hair 
nails, bones and cartilage. Of this there is sc 
much fond in eggs that silver is darkened by 
contact with them. Curd of milk and cheese are 
also rich with sulphur. Iron is also present in 
the blood and is found in most articles of food, 
being most abundant in the juice of beef, in eggs 
and in milk. Lime and salt are also needed for 
the body, the lime making bone, while salt aids 
digestion. Lime is found in all grains, in wheat 
and in milk. Nothing is more healthful for grow- 
ing children than bread and milk. 


Fashion Motes. 


«"» Automobile ties, elaborately adorned, ac- 
cording to the Dry Goods Economist , will be 
the most stylish style of neckwear this coming 
season. Many of them have heavy collarpieces, 
tucked or gat tered, and taffeta, other silks and 
fancy materials are becoming extremely popular. 
Pink and blue, trimmed with ecru lace and black 
and white effects are the favorites. The broad 
ends of this tie afford opportunity for endlessly 
varied styles of trimming. 

«*, One of the latest novelties in trimming 
dress skirts is to set a double festoon of lace 
galloon all around the skirt. The galloons should 
be made to meet at some point, then separate in 
wavy arcs, then meet again, and so on around 
the dress. A most attractive finishing touch is 
given when lace medallions are appliqued on top 
of the galloon at the points of meeting. Chantilly 
lace appliqued on a net gown is frequently seen 

e*s New veilings, which have the mesh running 
heavy or double in one direction, and singlein the 
other, are making their appearance. Some of 
these with scalloped and embroidered border 
offer a most pleasing variation from the dotted 
chiffon effects seen so constantly this summer. 

«*, White maline net, dotted with black and 
gathered inan attractive manner. is exceedingly 
pretty for the short ruffs. Long white satin 
streamers, reaching slightly below the waist, add 
greatly to the general effect of such a ruff. 

«*s Fetching scarfs for walking hats are now 
made of bright Scotch etfects, with the ends of 
the scarf fringed plain or knotted. Another 
pretty trimming used on hats of the simpler order 
is loosely woven galloon of a mingling of dull 
tinsel and Oriental colors. This is much used as 
a banding about the crown. 

«*, Velveteen waists are to be in vogue this fall 
and winter, and some beautiful models are now 
being shown. Rich greens appear as a favorite 
color. Gilt buttons are also fashionable as a 
trimming. One waist of hunter’s green has asa 
decoration a quaintly fanciful design of tiny gilt 
buttons which are set on in groups. 

«*, An astonishing fondness for golf gloves is in 
evidence at present. These are fabric gloves, 
with white, grays, and even reds, as favorite 
colors. Silk-lined cashmere gloves and lined silk 
gloves will be worn as the cooler weather be- 
comes established. This fancy for doing away 
with kid gloves on so many occasions is certainly 
unprecedented, especially at this time of the 
year, but there is undoubtedly comfort in it, 
which partly accounts for the general adoption of 
the fashion. 

a*, The bow-on-the-front-of-the-shirt-waist fad, 
which seemed to spring up ina single night, has 
much to commend it in the touch of style which it 
gives to the simplest little waist. Many of the 
bows have an end of the ribbon caught jauntily 
on to the waist and extending down into the belt. 
‘This is effective, and something of a variation on 
the simple rosette. 

-a*, A novelty in belts for every-day wear is 
proving rather attractive. This is a crocheted 
belt of white, or a mixture of black and white, 
fastenediwith a gilt or gun-metal buckle. The 
belt moulds itself easily to the figure and is 








Curious facts. 

—Norwegian fishery commissioners have 
been measuring the salmon’s leap by means of 
standards erected below waterfalls. They have 
found that the fish can leap to a height of twenty 
feet. 

——France is proud of the increase in her pop- 
ulation. The census figures for this year are 38,- 
641,333, an increase in five years of 412,364. The 
increase in the {preceding five-year period was 
only 133,819. 

—tThere are nowin Norway 383 sawmills, 
employing 12,073 people, and 196 pulp mills, em- 
ploying 7720 people, with at least 25,000 other per- 
sons engaged during the winter season in strip- 
ping the mountains and turning the forest land 
into wastes. 

—aA French scientist has discovered that 
plants are very sensitive to poison. The higher 
plants as wellas fungi enable us to detect the 
presence of copper, mercury and other toxic sub- 
stances which chemical analysis does not detect. 

—One of the curiosities of the old city of 
Guadalupe, Mex., i- ‘a great column of stone 
sails rising from the upper walls of the cathedral. 
There are three sails, one above another, each 
with reef points and showing a stone mast. On 
the top is a niche containing the figure of a 
patron saint. 

—In Jerusalem there are now electric 
lights, telephones, phonographs, sanitary plumb- 
ing, modern stores, and, in short, most of the 
comforts of civilized life Trolley tines are talked 
of to connect Jerusalem with Bethany, Bethle- 
hem, the Lake of Galilee; Samaria, Jericho, Naz 
areth, and other places made familiar through 
Bible history. American beer has made its way, 
into the Holy Land. 


< 
Gems of Thought. 

--.-Nobility of character manifests itself at 

loop-holes when it is not provided with large 
doors.—Mary E. Wilkins. 
----They who have, read everything are 
thought to understand everything, too; but it 1s 
not always so. Reading only furnishes the mind 
with material of knowledge; .it is thinking that 
makes what we read. ours.—Channing. 

----God will not disdain to use our prayers, our 
self-denial, and the little atoms of justice that 
personally belong to us, to establish his mighty 
work,—the development of mankind.—Theodore 
Parker. 
ane - Love your Saviour; yea, shew one to another 
that you love him, not only by a seeming love of 
affection, but with the love of duty. Practical 
love is best, which stands in self-cenial, in charity 
to my neighbor and a patient enduring of afflic- 
tion for His name.—Jobn Bunyan. 

..--Cheerful temper, joined with innocence 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delight- 
ful and wit good natured. It will lighten sick- 
ness, poverty and affliction, convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable.—Joseph Addison. 

.--- Without the resolution in your hearts to do 
good work, so long as your right hands, have mo- 
tion in them, and to do it whether the issue be 
that you die or live, no life worthy of the name 
will ever be possible to you, while, in once form- 
ing the resolution that your.work is to, be well 
ore life is really won, here and forever.—Rus- 

in. 

----He who sits down in a dungeon which 
another has made haS not such cause to bewail 














lobelia, and wrap the part affected with cloth 
saturated thoroughly with the tincture, and the; 
felon is dead. An old physician says t as! 
Known it to cure in scores of cases, and it never | 
fails if applied in season. A cure for bone felon 
ismuch thesame. As soon as the disease is | 
felt, put directly over the spot.a blister of: 
Spanish fly about the size of. the thumb nail, and | 
let it remain for six hours, at the expiration of 
which time, directly under the surface of the 
blister may be seen the felon, which can be 
instantly taken out with the point of a needle or 
a lancet. 

To prepare grape juice, cover the grapes with 
water and let them boil until the skins crack 
open. Then put them into jelly bags and allow 


‘them to drip over night. In the morning dissolve 


thoroughly in the juice sugar in the proportion of 
a pound to every gallon of juice. Seal carefully 
in jars. 

Stained brass may be cléaned with whiting and 
ammonia. 


Hominy croquettes are delicious for breakfast. 
Soften one cupful of cold cooked hominy witha 


himself as he who sits. down in the dungeon 
which he has‘thus made for himself. Poverty 
and destitution are sad things; but there is no 
such poverty, there is no such destitution, as that 
of-a covetous and worldly: heart. Poverty is a 
sad thing; but there isno man so poor as he 


, who is poor in his affections and virtues.—Orvill e 


Dewey. 

.---None of us can tell for what God 1s educat- 
ing us. We fret and murmur at the narrow round 
and daily task of ordinary life, not realizing that 
itis only thus that we can be prepared for the 
high and holy office which awaits us. We must 
descend before we can ascend. We must suffer if 
we would reign. We must take the via crucis (way 
of the cross) submissively and patiently if we 
would tread the via lucis (way of light). We must 
endure the polishing if we would be shafts in the 
quiver of Emmanuel. God’s,will comes to thee 
and me in daily circumstancés, in little things 
equally as in great; meet them bravely; be at 
your best always, though the occasion be one of 
the very least ; dignify the smallest summons by 
the greatness of your response.—F. B. Meyer. 
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For headache, toothache, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, pains and weakness in 
the back, pleurisy, swelling of the joints, 
and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready 
Relief will afford immediate ease. 


A CURE FOR ALL 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus. 


Internally—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will in a few min- 
utes cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatu- 
lency, and all internal pains. 

There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure fever and ague and all 
ther malarious, bilious and other fevers, 
aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly 
as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. Price, 
“0 cents per bottle. Sold by all drug- 


sists. 


RADWAY & CO.,55 Elm St., New York, 





Poetry, 


* BERCEUSE.” 


Sinks the sun in the dreaming west, 
Richly red as a robin’s breast, 

Silence falls with the fading day, 
The breezes wander far away; 

Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty one, 
Softly slip to rest. 





Starry watchfires glimmer and glow 
Fireflies glance in the vale below, 

Drifting slow through the scented dark 
The crescent sails, a silver bark; 

Sleep my little cne, sleep my pretty one, 
On thy mother’s breast. 


Song of the night bird from afar 
That earols to the evening star, 

In silv’ry cadence sweet and clear 
That melts upon the listening ear ; 

Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty one, 
Birdling in thy nest. “ SHEILA.” 
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THE SWEET, SAD YEARS. 
The sweet, sad years, the sun, the rain, 
Alas! too quickly did they wane; 

For each some boon, some blessing bore; 
Of smiles and tears each had its store, 
Its checkered lot of bliss and pain. 





Although it idle be and vain, 
Yet cannot I the wish restrain 
That I had held them evermore, 
The sweet, sad years. 


Like echo of an old refrain, 
That long within the mind has lain, 
I keep repeating o'er and o’er, 
“* Nothing can e’er the past restore. 
Nothing bring back the years again, 
The sweet, sad years.” 
—Eva M. Niles. 
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WESTMINSTER. 
fhrough umber glooms the morning sunbeam 
steals, 

The beam of England’s sun, half light, half mist, 

(As where, in southern fanes, the eucharist 
Warm, wreathing incense but in part reveals). 
Here the great legend of the Past appeals, 

In no strange tongue, unto the votarist; 

Here. here forever Memory keeps tryst 
With mighty memories the silence seals! 


Forgive, Most High, forgive the yearning soul 
Her dear idolatries, that in this place 
With passionate adorings strive to trace 

Those elder, kindred spirits to their goal, 

Whose dust lies slumbering here, while ages roll, 
Whose deathless thought still lights and cheers 

the race. 
—Edith M. Thomas, in the Outlook. 
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THE DAY THAT SUMMER DIED. 


The day that summer died we saw a change 
Creep slowly o’er the sunshine of her face— 
A fleeting beauty, dim and wholly strange, 
Unlike the brightness of her earlier grace. 
We felt a chill in every breeze that blew 
And saw across the meadows green and wide; 
A veil of frost that silvered all the dew 
The day that summer died. 





The day that summer died a red leaf fell 

From out the maple’s green and stately crest, 
And all the slender fern leaves in the dell 

In robes of white and palest gold were dressed. 
A late rose shed its petals one by one, 

The poplar stirred its trembling leaves and 

sighed, 

4 glowing dahlia blossomed in the sun— 

The day that summer died. 


The day that summer died the forest stream 
Crept forth to catch the blueness of the skies, 
rhe hills grew dim and hazy as a dream 
Or like a vision viewed by tearful eyes, 
A growing shadow, chill and vaguely drear, 
Swept o’er the landscape like a 1ising tide, 
And winter’s footsteps sounded all too near— 
The day that summer died. 
—Emma G. Weston, in Youth’s Companion. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 
(he Nation mourns the passing on of one 
Who was its chief, its head, its master mind; 


In whom the elements ot greatness dwelt, 
With modesty and firmness, well combined. 





lie was in touch with men of high estate, 
And yet could bend to those of lesser worth ; 
For in them both he saw the Father’s hand, 
And recognized their kingly, princely birth. 


His bearing was not haughty, yet all felt 
And saw in him a man whose intellect 
Was keen and bright, evolving thoughts there- 
from 
That, for the times, were proper and correct. 


rne manliness was his, of that rare kind 
Not often noted at the present day, 
- hile every action showed the nobleness 
\nd love that dwelt within his heart alway. 


nerous, affectionate, loyal, true, 

\s lover, husband, comrade, soldier, friend, 
iselfish throughout all his grand career, 

ho is there who would not his life commend. 


ted with strongest sense of right and wrong, 
‘e in his heart the love of justice knew, 

in each act and deed wisdom he sought 
‘rom Him, who could with it his heart imbue. 


was @ man, take him for all in all, 
‘Vhose like we ne’er shall look upon again; 
* loved mankind, was upright and sincere, 
And these strong traits as memories remain. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 
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--Charley kissed her when they met, 
Kissed her at the railway station; 
Others moving in her set 
Saw and heard the osculation; 
When she summoned them to tell 
All this to the jury; Mister 





Miscellaneous. 





One of the Others. 


Providence, together with a newspaper adver- 
tisement, had brought about his engagement as 
cornet player in one of the big summer hotels. 
The hotel orchestra consisted of two besides him- 
self—a violinist of Polish extraction, who in win- 
ter was employed at one of the lesser city 
theatres, and a pianist. The pianist wore vivid 
neckties and parted his hair down the middle. 
He had a soul of brass and a wrist of iron. It 
was the duty of the trio to play during meal times, 
and also from eight to ten-thirty each evening in 
the great dining-room, cleared by the ~colored 
waiters for dancing. Under the electric lights 
the floor was then likeza shifting flower-bed, gay 
with whirled muslin skirts and bright ribbons, 
Night after night, from the rostrum in the corner 
of the room, the cornet player watched the, same 
familiar crowd; night after night he had to play 
the same music for their -pleasure-making. It 
was his first engagement of the sort, and for a 
time the thing was new to him. He liked to fol- 
low the comings and goings,- the schéemings and 
amusements of this world to which he must al- 
ways be an outsider. 

But after a while its sameness began to pall 
upon him. Always the one type in the flushed 
faces and dainty gowns swung past him; always 
the one kind of chatter came brokenly to his ears 
between the waltz tunes. He grew to see the 
universe peopled by a medley of puppets who 
danced mechanically; himself the machine that 
ground out their music. Two step, valse and 
schottische; valse and two step. He said once 
to the pianist with a half savage humor: ‘We 
might be nickelin the slot machines—only they 
never put the nickels in! ” 

Out of his weariness grew presently a dull 
dislike, an antagonism against the fortune which 
had set him aloof there to play that others 
might dance. The proprietor of the hotel had 
named it Beacon-by-the-Sea; presumably be- 
cause it stood a quarter of a mile inland. But 
the name worked its magic in advertisements, 
and the place was crowded. The cornet player 
used to watch the young people about him, 
and hated them bitterly for their pleasures 
and gayeties in which he could have no part. 
He was himself younger than many of them ; 


he had all the yearning of youth toward 
youth, the keen hunger for enjoyment 
which is harder than any wants ot later 
life. It is only the middle-aged man who can 


afford to wait and plan and dream. Each day 
takes us further along the road, and the cry of 
youngisto have their pleasure while yet they 
are young, not when they will have no longer 
need of it. The cornet player would have given 
the half of his later years for one hour of the 
transitory pleasure which these others of his 
own age took as their commonplace due. It 
would have meant so much to him. He brooded 
over it while he watched the maze of their shift- 
ing feet. 

Often the younger set monopolized one side of 
the floor uproariously for a square dance. He 
had to listen to good-humored chaff and snatches 
of laughter; jokes that he knew by heart. There 
was one Harvard student among them named 
Holden, who kept his companions in continual 
ripples of mirth. The cornet player grew to hate 
deeply the very sound of this student’s voice. 

Sometimes he pictured to himself with bitter 
sarcasm one of this carelessly good-natured set 
ever coming on to him between the dances to 
say, ‘Here, you have a turn once while I take 
your place!” But their kindliness was only 
oward each other. It would stop at him likea 
high brick wall. He had had proof of this once 
soon after he first came there, when he had 
joined unconsciously in the laugh which fol- 
lowed a sally made by one of a little knot 
gathered by the edge of the rostrum. The look 
of blank and frigid astonishment whirled upon 
him instantly by the goddess of the party—a 
slim school girl in a muslin frock—was among 
those things which he would always remember. 
They plainly regarded him, if they regarded 
himat all, as merely a part of the hotel furniture. 
He was there to play their music, week in, week 
out, and to continue playing just the same, tired 
or willing, ill or well, until it pleased them to stop. 
Beyond this he could have no more part in their 
lives than the chairs they sat on or on the floor 
upon which they danced. 

He wondered sometimes if this view of their 
position ever appealed in the same way to his 
companions. They seemed to him totake the daily 
routine in a manner purély businesslike, even 
cheerful. Round the corner of the instrument he 
could watch from where he sat the automatic 
rise and fall.of the pianist’s steel fingers striking 
out deep octaves in the bass and wonderfu! treble 
runs that shook the piano like a storm. The 
pianist seemed to take no notice of the crowd be- 
yond occasional comment on their individual ap- 
pearance or characteristics. His whole interest 
n them he, in fact, summed up to the cornet 
player during an interval in the programme. 
“« They never seem ready to let up, do they?” 
The cornet player almost envied him his supreme 
indifference. He questioned with himself whether 
the pianist had never at any time wished to 
change places with them; todance, for once in 
his life, while others did the playing. He imag 
ined him a man from whom long hardening had 
removed all human feeling. 

On Saturday evenings the hop was open to out- 
siders. The dancing was then from nine to 
twelve. The atmosphere in the big room, under 
the glare of the lights, was all but tropical. The 
orchestra played with handkerchiefs tucked 
strategically into their collars. Windows were 
open to the west veranda outside, where the 
older people sat out and listened to the music. 
Between numbers the dancers crowded out to 
stroll up and down between the closely placed 
chairs, the girls with light wraps flung round 
their throats in the cooler air. Inside the emptied 
room the musicians leaned back and fanned 
themselves with sheet music, glancing wearily at 
the clock. Through the open windows came 
mosquitoes and the hum of voices, and, veiy 
rarely, a breeze. 

Between hours their time was to a degree their 
own. They employed these intervals of leisure 
after their own fashion. The violinist chiefly 
read police novels; the pianist lounged about the 
bar with his hat on and a perpetual cigar between 
his teeth, and on rare occasions when the hotel 
clerk was off duty played poker with him ina 
back bedroom. Through no intent on their part 
of unsociability, it happened that the cornet 
player found spare time hanging heavily upon his 
hands. He used to loiter about the outskirts of 
the tennis courts and watch the game. The Har- 
vard student was always largely in evidence. He 
seemed, in fact, to lead everything. The hotel 
omnibus journeyed to the beach and back with a 
load of guests twice a day; frequently the Har- 
vard student usurped the box seat, and drove the 
dusty team himself, aided by hilarious advice 
hurled from the rear. He had a banjeaurine, and 
on hot afternoons the ‘young people used to 
gather at one end of the veranda and shout col- 
lege songs and choruses. The cornet player, 
smoking in a deserted corner of the lawn by the 
sidewalk fence, could hear their voices distinctly. 
Many of the songs were familiar to him. 

It was at one of these afternoon gatherings 
that he first noticed the girl. She was a new- 
comer to the hotel, but it seemed that she knew 
many ot the people there. Acquaintances were 
continually coming up to shake hands with her 
over the heads of her circle of companions, and 
she hailed them all delightedly by name. The 
veranda end became speedily a little tumult of 
voices and laughter. . 

The cornet player looked for her that evening 
among the dancers. Presently he saw her. She 
danced exquisitely; he had somehow known that 
by instinct. Her partner was the Harvard stu- 
dent, who appeared, on the ground of old ac- 
quaintanceship, to have annexed her frankly 
from the moment of her arrival. 

She was small and bright and charming. and 


of her voice, every echo of her laughter. His 
hole being moved with her each minute of the 
day. He hated the men whom she chatted and 
danced with, because they belonged by birthright 
her world. 
El Capitain ” was the new two-step that sum- 
mer. It was a favorite at the hotel. Sometimes 
the girl would step up to the rostrum and ask 
he pianist if they would mind playing it. and 
the cornet player hated the pianist then sav- 
agely for his chance of acommonplace word and 
smile. 

One evening the chance arrived to himself. It 
was during the interval—the big room was 
empty. His companions had stretched them- 
selves, adjusted their wilted collars and strolled 
off to the bar. The cornet player was sitting 


head resting wearily in his hands. A rustle of 
silk aroused him, and he lifted his head to see 
the girl seated on the edge of the rostrum. Her 
partner had disappeared after a glass of ice 
water. 

“ I wonder if you’ve got a pin?” she said to 
the cornet player. ‘Look, I’ve put my foot 
through the flounce! ”’ 

“I believe so,” he said awkwardly. “ [’ll see.” 
He was feeling along under the edge of his waist- 
coat. Presently his fingers encountered a pin, 
and he drew it out and handed it to her. ‘Can I 
do it for you? ” 

* Why, thank you,” the girl said. He dropped 
onone knee, and she watched him gather the 
torn lace together deftly. When he stood up 
again her gray eyes rested for a moment upon his 
flushed face. 

“I’ve sometimes thought,” she said abruptly, 
“you know, you play for us here every night— 
do you ever get tired?” 

‘Tired? ” said the cornet player, with a queer 
smile. He moved one foot on the floor. “ Oh, we 
are n’t paid to get tired! ” 

There was something in his voice that jarred 
upon her. It was as if she had laid her hand 
upon an obstacle unexpectedly in the dark. She 
wondered at him. 

“IT didn’t know,”’ she said hastily.“ It just 
occurred to me. I should think you must, some- 
times, and you’re always iso nice about it. Of 
course, we don’t ever get tired of dancing. But 
that’s different. Maybe we don’t always just 
realize—’”’ 

* You don’t have to realize,” said the cornet 
player. His voice sounded alien to him. It was 
no longer himself speaking; it was outside force, 
the voice of his thoughts sweeping past him. 
“You don’t have to. It’s all rignt for you to 
dance; you were born for it. But did you never 
think that perhaps there were others who 
weren’t? Doyou ever think what it must be like 
to be one of those who’ve got to do the playing all 
the time and never the dancing? Always stand 
aside and just watch the others? I’m not just 
thinking of myself.”” He had a strange moment 
of not caring what he said. “ I’ve got a sister in 
the city. She’s prettier than half the girls here 
and she dances as well, and she sells ribbons 
behind a counter. All the pleasure she’s had in 
her whole life wouldn’t cost what you spend here 
inaday. I wonder what you'd think,if you only 
saw things from outside—all the enjoyment—just 
look on, and play for other people, and keep right 
on playing, all the time—” 

He stopped. The girl was regarding him with 
wide, troubled eyes. ‘‘ But—but ’’——she stam 
mered. ‘‘ You sit here, and joke among your 
selves—you and the others. I never 
thought it was like that. I never knew you— 
you cared, that way! ”’ 

“Cared!” the cornet player laughed. “ I’m 
twenty-two,” he said, “ and I’ve earned my own 
living since I was fifteen. Twenty-two. It’s a 
greatage. I’m supposed to be beyond caring for 
anything—any ordinary every-day pleasure. I’m 
supposed to get along just as easy without it. 
I shell be thirty before so very long, and then I 
suppose I sha‘n’t care. Maybe I’ll be by the way 
of getting it then—when I don’t wan’t it any 
more!” 

There was a silence. The outburst had passed 
and was leaving his commonplace self. He 
stood before her hot and awkward, p-ofoundly 
ashamed. 

There was a catch in the girl’s voice. “I 
shall always hate dancing now! ” she cried, “‘al- 
ways, I shall! ”’ 

“Don’t do that,” said the cornet player. He 
smiled at her. ‘*I want you to dance. Don’t 
think that. I like to watch you.” - « Be 
was groping for words to apologize. ‘“ Only—I 
guess I wascrazy,” he said. ‘I had no busi- 
pess—I don’t know whatever made me talk that 
way.” 

He faced her, shamefaced, hating himself 

deeply, and saw through a mist pity and kindli- 
ness looking at him out of her gray eyes. He 
fumbled with his collar. 
“‘T understand,” she said, softly. “I think—1 
understand. And please don’t thnk we—we 
don’t ever care at all. I shall always remember 
it—always.” 


*“Thank you.” He caught his breath 
hard and turned away, bending his head over the 
heaped music on the piano top. Across the floor 
he was aware of the Harvard student returning 
with the glass of ice water. People were coming 
in by twos and threes from the veranda. The 
two musicians loitered back jadedly, tucking 
their handkerchiefs once more round their 
necks, and scowling at the clock as they passed. 
The pianist sat down, feeling for the pedal 
with his foot, and glanced atthe score of “ El 
Capitan on the cornet players stand. ‘* Oh, 
this d——d old thing,’”’ he murmured wearily. 
Five minutes later his hands were racing over 
the keys with a vicious swing and force—the 
carelessness of long practice. 

Looking up, the cornet player saw the girl 
glide past him onthe Harvard student’s arm. 
She smiled over her shoulder—a wonderful smile 
he only half understood, and which yet altered 
the world for him. 

For a morrent the little black notes wavered; 
presently they were clear again. He bent his 
head and played very earnestly.—Margery 
Williams, in Black and White. 


Doutb’s Department. 


THE LADY OF POPPIES. 
Dear Lady of Poppies, take my hand, 
And lead me down to the Opai Sea, 
Where lolls a boat on the languid tide— 
The lifting, lilting, loitering tide— 
Waiting for thee and me. 


Dear Lady of Poppies, loose the sail, 
Our course to the purple West is set, 

And wejare off for the beautiful isle— 

The dreamy, mystical, marvellous isle— 
Where the sorrowful go to forget. 


Dear Lady of Poppies, the wind is fair, . 
The beryl water is cool and deep, 
And this boat that stiverly rises and falls— 
, That rocks and trembles and lifts and falls— 
Surely its name is Sleep! 


And far away, through the purple mist, 
The pearly shore of an island gleams, 

Of an island kissed by the lips of the sea— 

By the cool, wet, pleading lips of the sea— 
The mystical island of Dreams. 

—Ella Higginson, in the August Woman’s 
Lome Companion. mn 
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Owning Up. 

“ It is disgraceful, Donald, that you should not 
have owned up immediately. There is no excuse 
for that sort of thing. A gentleman always takes 
the consequences of what he has done.” 

* It just seemed as if I couldn’t, Jack,” groaned 
the little fellow, as he looked up to his older 
brother almost imploringly. ‘“‘ When Farmer 
‘Hunt pounded into the science room there, look- 





with his instrument across his knees, and his 


“‘ Why, it was day before yesterday, the day 
of the hare and hounds. Of course, Bob and 
Harry and I didn’t expect to keep up with you 
big fellows, but we ran as far as the six-acre lot, 
and then dropped out. We rested under the big 
apple tree, and we took out the bars so as to 
knock down some apples that looked ripe. Then 
all at once we heard a wagon coming along, down 
below in the road, and we rushed so as to get a 
ride back, and I never thought of the bars again,” 
explained Donald, ruefully. 

‘And Bob and Harry went back to the city 
yesterday, and start for the West today,” said 
Jack, thoughtfully. “ Well, it’s no use to drag 
them into itnow. There’s only one thing to be 
done,—tell Mr. Loring, and then tramp over to 
Farmer Hunt’s and offer to pay the damages.”’ 

“Won't you go with me, Jack? I don’t dare 
go to Farmer Hunt alone.” 

“ I suppose I’ve got to,” said Jack, rather un- 
graciously. Donald pressed his lips tightly 
together to keep from crying, but he said noth- 
ing; and the two walked to Mr. Loring’s tent 
in silence. The rules at the summer camp were 
not ‘many nor difficult, but Mr. Loring’s dis- 
pleasure was dreaded by the boys, not because 
he was actually severe with them, but because 
his standards were high, and he had a way of 
making the boys share something of his own con- 
tempt for meanness and ungentlemanly behavior 
wherever he found it. 


Yet Mr. Loring’s voice was gentle and his 
words kindly, as he heard Donald’s confession 
He excused nothing, but bade the boys let Mr 
Hunt know the true state of the case immediately. 
‘ Did you know,” he asked gravely, “ that he said 
he should flog his own boy for not keeping better 
watch of the cows, unless he could find out the 
one who did it? You do not wishto have another 
suffer for your silence this morning?” 

“Tam sorry,” faltered Donald. “ I’ll pay the 
damages out of my pocket money.” Mr. Loring’s 
words had added fresh fear to Donald’s misgiv- 
ings; but, flogging or not, he was in for it now. 

As the bovs turned away, Mr. Loring spoke to 
Jack, who had stood in the background. 

“You posted those letters all right that I gave 
you yesterday, did you, Jack?” 

“Yes, Mr. Loring,” replied Jack, readily. “I 
took them to the office myself, as the school mail- 
bag had been taken along by the fellows who 
went over to town for the tennis tournament.” 

“That is all right, then. I asked you because 
I felt sure I could trust you. One was a most im, 
portant letter for England; and, unless it was 
posted yesterday, I feared it mightn’t catch the 
Saturday steamer. That is all.” And he dis- 
missed the boys, with an encouraging smile to 
Donald. 

In spite of the unexpected kindness he had 
received, it was a rather doleful walk for Donald. 
At first, Jack improved the occasién to give his 
younger brother some good advice, which was 
taken with unusual docility. ‘“‘ You see, no mat- 
ter what happens, you will feel better for owning 
up than if you have to remember all the time that 
you have been a sneak.” 


After all this anguish of dread, the interview 
proved not to be so terrible as the boys expected. 
Farmer Hunt’s wrath, if not moderated, was, at 
least, under better control than it had been in the 
morning; and the offer to pay for the damage 
occasioned by the cows proved a soothing syrup 
that availed much. He was more concerned to 
get good pay for his ruined corn than he was to 
take revenge on the culprit. The matter was 
soon settled, and the boys took up their home- 
ward way, much relieved in mind. 

*“ Now, we’ll dismiss the matter,” said Jack, in 
his most grown-up tone. “ Butlet this be a les- 
son to you, youngster. A thing cannot ever be so 
bad that sneaking out of the consequences will 
not make it worse.” 

“Twill remember Jack. I truly will,” re- 
sponded the little fellow, humbly. 

Jack and Donald tented together. That even- 
ing, after a particularly jolly game of acting 
charades, Donald said good night, and went to 
his tent. The older boys sat for half an hour 
longer around the log fire in the central cabin , 
but, when Jack was ready to go to bed, he found 
Donald still awake. 

‘Tm so happy, Jack, to think I -told and got it 
all off my mind that I just can’t go to sleep,” 
said Donald, sitting up in bed as he entered. 

“Oh, you’re all right now. You are a good 
fellow, too; and you played just dandy tonight 
in the charade,” said the older brother, gener- 
ously. ‘‘ Now go to sleep, and tomorrow’s an- 
other day.” 

As Jack was talking, he flung off his jacket, 
and something fell out of the inside pocket. 

* What’s that?” he said, staring at it. Then he 
went across the room and picked it up, turning it 
over; but he did not speak. 


** What is it, Jack?” queried the other. Still no 
answer. 

“Jack, what’s the matter?’ And Donald 
jumped out of bed. 


Jack turned a perplexed face toward him. 

“Why, Donald, it’s the letter of Mr. Loring 
And it is addressed to England. Why, 1 went 
way over to town on purpose yesterday, just to 
post his letters, and there is the important one 
here now. I must have left it in my pocket when 
I took out the others. I never leoked at any of 
the addresses, of course.” 

There was silence inthe room. Donald climbed 
back into bed while Jack sat still, the letter 
thrown on the table, his face turned away from 
Donald. Aftera little, he rose and began slowly 
to undress. 

“* What are you going to do, Jack?” ventured 
Donald after a while. 

“Oh, I'll run over to town early in the morn- 
ing and post it. I guess it’s all right enough.” 
But Jack spoxe gruffly as if he didn’t wish to be 
questioned. 

“* Shall you tell Mr. Loring first? ”’ 

“ Whatisthe good of telling him?” queried 
Jack, impatiently. ‘‘ The letter can’t go any 
quicker than it can, can it?” Then, after an- 
other pause: “ And, Donald, how can I tell him 
any way? Didn’t you hear what he said about 
trusting me? He will never trust me again in 
the world. And itisn’t like something you can 
pay damages for and settle all up,” he added bit- 
terly. 

7 Do you mean you aren’t going to tell him 
at all?” And Jack turned to meet the amazed 
reproachful gaze of his little brother. 

“ He’ll never know it, anyway,and it wouldn’t 
do hima bit of good to know it, either. He 
would worry all for nothing. The postmaster 
here is always getting into trouble over delayed 
letters, and it might be delayed in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways.” 

Donald never saida word. He lay downin 
bed, turned his face to the wall.and kept quiet. 
Jack finished undressing, and blew out the 
light. The clock inthe cabin struck, and after 
a while it struck again, heard distinctly in the 
silence of the night. Jack tossed restlessly. At 
last he said,— 

* Donald, you awake? ” 

“Yes, Jack,” camea muffled voice from the 
other cot. 

“1m going over to wake up Mr. Loring and 
ask him if I shall take the letter to the station 
tonight and give it to the conductor on the 
night express.” 

Donald sat up, eagerly. “Oh, I knew you 
would! ” he cried joyfully. ‘‘ And do you want 
meto go with you? ” 

“Yes, of course, Ido.” As he said this, he 
was hurrying on his clothes, and’ Donald was not 
far behind him. “1 was thinking I might run 
over to the station without telling Mr. Loring; 
but, if he should know I went outside the camp 
after curfew, without permission, there would be 
more trouble, anyway.” 

The boys dressed as quickly ‘as possible, and 
went over to the large central tent which Mr. 
Loring occupied... As they reached it, the light 
inside went out. -Mr. Loring heard them coming, 
however, and came to the opening in haste, 

“ What is it, boys? One of you ill? ” 

‘* T have come to tell you that I didn’t post your 
English letter, after all, Mr. Loring,” began Jack, 





ing like the blackest kind of a thunder cloud, and 
made all that fuss because the cows had | 





he sort of girl who was popular among girls as 
eo as Sif A crowd gathered about her al- 
ways, on. veranda or tennis court. She and the. 
Harvard student were the leaders of every scheme 
that in the days following her advent kept the 
big hotel in an éddy of life and gh feet 
The cornet player grew to watch her an 
almost morbid interest, a loneliness that was per- 
haps less for her than for the world she typified. 
His longifg had grown upon him bit by bit, till it 
was a passion that gripped his brain night and 





‘Charley had to pay her well— 
Charley kissed her. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. ! 


had 
day. It might seem a futile thing, but he : 
brooded over it until it was real to him. Hé had 
never spoken to the girl, but he knew every tone 


trampled down his corn, honestly, that was the 
first time I remembered it at all: and then Mr. 
Loring was so stern and said the boys had been 
warned times enough not to make trouble for the 
farmers round here, and I—well, I suppose I was 
scared, and I just sat still through the rumpus.” 

“ Well, you are in twice as bad a fix now, any- 
way. Father always tells us that it isn't so bad 
to pe careless as to be sneaky, and now you’ve 
-been.both,”” reproved Jack, in his elder brotherly 
fashion. 

Donald groaned again.: «+ * .~- . 
**How did you happen to leave all the bars 


down, anyway?” SH 


bravely. “I thought I did, but when I undressed 
it fell out of my pocket. . I wonder if I cannot ran 
over to the station with it and catch the night ex- 
press.” He spoke pleadingly. 

“‘My letter?’ ‘That letter for my sister? But 
you went to bed more than an hour ago. Why 
didn’t you tell me at once, and there might have 
been time to do something? But, no. I am quite 
sure it is too late, anyway.” Mr. Loring spoke 
sadly. “ And I thought I could trust you, Jack.” 


three letters fer England in the package I gave 
you, and the important one has gone.” 


Jack and Donald took each a long breath. of 
| 


satisfaction. 


“ I should have worried about it and felt mean 
all my life, but I’m afraid I should n’t if it hadn't 
been for Donald here.” He spoke honestly, and 
his voice shook. 

Then the doctor took his hand and looked 
earnestly into his eyes. “ It would have meant, 
too, that you had forfeited the respect of your 
brother, Jack. That is something you could n’t 
afford to lose.” 

Mr. Loring always knew when enough had 
been said, and the boys went back to their tents. 
‘* Well, it’s all right now,” said Donald. “ And 
tomorrow is another day.” 

“But I shall not forget this one,” returned 
Jack. * And I tell you, youngster, we’ll stand 
together better than ever after this. Don’t you 
Say so? ”’ 

And Donald squeezed his brother’s hand as he 
replied, ‘“‘ You bet we wilt! ”—Christian Register. 


<< 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget 
To the wise a fact is true poetry, and the mos 
beautiful of fables. Man and woman and their 
social life, poverty, labor, sleep, fear and fortune 


are known to you. Learn that none of these 
things is superficial. 


So shall we come to look at the world with new 
eyes. It shall answer the endless inquiry of the 
intellect, What is truth? and of the affections, 
Whatis good? by%yielding itself passive to the 
educated Will. Then.shall come to pass what my 
poet said: ‘‘ Nature is not fixed, but fluid. Spiri 
alters, moulds, makes it. The immobility or 


pure spirit it is fluid, it is volatile, it is obedient. 
Every spirit, builds itself a house; and beyond its 
house a world; and beyond its world a heaven. 
Know, then, that the world exists for you. For 
you is the phenomenon perfect. What we are 
that only can we see. 


Build, therefore, your own world. As fast as 
you conform your life to the pure idea in your 
mind that will unfold its great proportions. A 
correspondent revolution in things will attend the 
influx of the spirit. So fast will disagreeable ap- 
pearances, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad- 
houses, prisons, enemies, vanish; they are tem- 
porary, and shall be no more seen.—Emerson. 


Order is said to be heaven’s first law, and it 
is the initial as well as the inevitable condi- 
tion of all accomplishment and achievement. 
Not only orderly procession in thought, 
clear perception and sequence, but order in 
the visible and tangible things of life, in 
surroundings and belongings and affairs. 
For intellectual-and spiritual clearness and 
executive action cannot come out of external 
confusion. It is stifled by it. Cleanliness, 
order and beauty are the conditions out of 
which the directive power of life may best 
arise and assert its sway. Science has dis- 
covered that the human brain is the most 
powerful battery for generating electro- 
magnetic energy. 
often receive simultaneous impressions re- 
garding things of universal importance,” 
says a writer in the Westminster Review. 
** The brain of one thinker acts as an invis- 
ible conductor to another; the interchange 
of psychic force is produced without con- 
scious effort. Nature has placed her psychic 
batteries all over the world in the exact posi- 
tions required; the invisible conductors are 
at work everywhere; the magnetic currents 
meet and mingle, or cross and re-cross, ac- 
cording to affinity or repulsion. When the 
brain of genius becomes highly charged with 
electric energy, consciousness becomes il- 
luminated; .in such moments it arrives at 
the truth as by a flash, and we call it intui- 
tion, but illumination is the proper word. 
Consciousness is lit much as darkness is 
lit by a flash of lightning. At such times the 
intellect becomes clairvoyant. In science it 
discovers ; in poetry it announces a rhythmic 
truth; in worldly affairs it attains the pro- 
phetic.”’ 

Now the conditions that tend to pro-- 
duce this illuminated state are those of such 
ordering in external matters as conduce to 
peace of mind, to mental and spiritual re- 
pose. So long as one isina state of dis- 
traction over his personal affairs he is not— 
he cannot be—receptive to the higher illu- 
mination. He is in no condition to receive, 
much less to transmit, the electro-magnetic 
energy. ‘‘ The intellect is developed in 
exact harmony with the physical law, and 
the one cannot exist without the other.’”’ 

Within the past decade there has been a 
wonderful spiritual renaissance extending 
almost all over the world, and permeating 
almost every stratum and quality of life. 
It has manifested itself in many forms, and 
has found expression in almost every intel- 
lectual grade, from the significant to the 
inconsequential. The single aim, and, to a 
great degree, the result of all this stirring, 
has been to lead to higher and better con- 
ditions of life,—physical, mental and moral. 
So far as this result has been achieved the 
agitation is beneficial, but only by the 
quality of life itself can it be tested. Suc- 
cess in lifelies only in the quality of life at 
the present moment; itis not an affair of 
possessions or of localities, but is that of 
the present and immediate condition of the 
individual inthe degree of energy he is 
able at that moment to bring to bear upon 
affairs. This degree depends very largely on 
the right adjustment of inner and outer con- 
ditions: on the well-ordered arrangement of 
hisfinances ; his working environment—onall 
that makes for peace of mind and harmony of 
spirit. None of these outward things is 
really superficial; it is simply the visible 
expression of an inner truth. As Emerson 
tells us—‘‘ Nature is not fixed, but fluid. 
Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. The immo- 
bility of nature is the absence of spirit; to 
pure spirit it is fluid, it is volatile, it is 
obedient. Every spirit builds itself a 
house; and beyond its house a world; and 
beyond its worlda heaven.” Yet this is a 
truth that acts in both ways. The spirit 
builds the house, but to a degree the house 
also builds the spirit. The external condi- 
tions react on the spiritual energy, intensi- 
fying it, or limiting it, and it’ therefore be- 
comes important that, by actual force of 
will, those outward. conditions be reduced 
to order and symmetry, and right relations 
to the inner life. ‘*‘ Thoughts let us into 
realities,” and realities, in turn, unveil and 
unlock thoughts. ‘The problem of life is to 
make the inspiration consecutive; to waken 
to it and with itin the morning; to be com- 
panioned by it through the day; to fall 
asleep at night under its spell of possession. 
“‘ Today the electric machine will not work 
no spark will pass; then presently the 
world is all sparkle and shock: Some- 
times there is no sea fire, and again the sea 
is aglow to the horizon. Sometimes the 
£olian harp is dumb all day inthe window, 
and again it is: garrulous and tells all the 
secrets of the world.” How, then, shall dne 
keep the sparkle and the : sea-fire? the 
Z.olian harp in its perpetual] music? Surely 
and solely by the right ordering of his life 


and the outer conditions and forces, by put- 
ting one’s affairs all in order; by making his 
environment one of harmony and beauty, and 





Jack said not a word of excuse, but handed the 
letter to Mr. Loring, who took it half mechani- | 
cally. His eyes brightened. though, as they fell | 
on the address. “Oh, it doesn’t matter at all 
about this letter,”, hé said, eheerily. “ There were 


thus affording the spirit its right conditions 
for that complete accomplishment that re- 


“Oh, what if I hadn’t told!” Jack murmured. | 


bruteness of nature is the absence of spirit. To | 


“This is why thinkers |. 


in its complete inclusiveness of ‘the inner, 


tation of spiritual power under conditions of 
achievement. 
Grand Canon, Arizona. 








Home Dressmaking 


Hines by Way Manten. 





3312, Tucked Blouse, 
32 to 40 Bust, 


3937 Woman’s Jacket, 
22 to 40 Bust 


Woman's Jacket. No. 3937. 
To be made with or without the applied yoke. 


Short jaunty jackets that extend only afew inches 
below the waist-line take a prominent place among . 
the latest styles, and will be much worn both en suite, 
with skirts to match. and as general-utility wraps. 
The applied yoke is a marked feature and stamps the 
garment as being up-to-date, at the same time that 
it is generally becoming. 

The smart model shown is made of zibeline in the 

new shade of garnet, but corduroy in dark blue, gray, 
brown and tan is exceedingly fashionable for walking, 
shopping and out-door sports, and all suiting mate- 
rials are appropriate, while cheviot and covert cloth 
make satisfactory jackets for general wear. 
; To cut this jacket fora woman of medium size 2} 
| yards of material 44 inches wide, or 23 yards 50 inches 
| Wide will be required when yoke is used, 2 yards 44 
' inches, or 1j yards 50 inches wide when jacket is made 
| plain. 

The pattern, 3937, is cut in sizes for a 32. 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Woman’s Tucked Blouse Closing at the 
Back. No. 3942. 
To be made with or without the fitted lining. 

The tucked waist that closes at the back retains and 
will extend its favor through the coming season. This 
; Smart and dainty model is suited to many materials, 

silk, cashmere, albatross, henrietta, crepe de chine, 

poplin and ali the pliable waist materials, but as 
; Shown is of cream challie patterned with pastel green 
and is worn witha green Liberty satin tie and belt 
the stock collar being finished with turnovers of 
white silk. 

Tocut this waist for a woman of medium size 34 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, 2§ yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3942, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 











3941 Woman’s Union 
Suit, 
34 to 42 Bust. 


Misses’ Blouse Waist Closing at the Back. 
No. 3939. 

Low round yokes are much in vogue and are well 
adapted to young girls’ wear. This very pretty blouse 
combines that feature with the stitched bands and 
box plaits tnat are so fashionable and is essentially 
smart at the same time that it is youthful. The orig- 
inal is made of pastel tan cloth with the yoke of taffeta 
ina darker shade, and makes part of a costume, but 
the design is equally well suited to odd waists of silk , 
albatross, challie and the like. 

To cut this blouse for a girl of 14 years of age 33 yards 
of material 2l inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches wide or 
1j yards 44 inches wide will be required, with j of a 
yard for yoke and collar. 

The pattern, 3939, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


3939 Misses Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 





Woman’s Union Suit, No. 3941. 
To be maie with low or high neck, short or long 
sleeves. 

The garment is cut with extreme care, and follows 
the lines of the figure to anicety. The original is low 
at the neck, with short sleeves, and is i. .ished with 
lace and beading, but a scalloped edge can be used 
when desired, and the neck can be made high, the 
sleeves long when required. 

To cut this suit fora woman of medium size 44 yards 
of material 27 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3941, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 











$938 Woman’s 
Kimona, 
32,536 and*40gBust. 


3940 Yoke Shirt Waist, 
32 to 42 Bust. 


Woman’s Kimona. No. 3988. 


The loose flowing kimona is a recognized and de- 
served favorite of womankind. It is picturesque at 
the same time that 1t is comfortable, generally becom- 
ing at the same time that it is a negligee in every 
sense of the word. The original, from which the 
drawing was made, is of white India wash silk, with 
figures of rich red and bands of plain silk to match; 
but Japanese crepe, simple cotton crepe, cashmere, 
flannel, flannelette, cotton velour and fleece-lined alba- 
tross are all equally appropriate, which is best de- 
pending upon the use to which the garment is to be 
put. Silk and all fine materials are charming when it 
is to become a lounging robe worn in the boudoir or 
bedroom, flannels and the like are better when it is to 
serve as a bath robe. 

To cut this kimona fora woman of medium size 9 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 7} yards 27 inches 
wide, 6 yards 32inches wide or 4§ yards 4 inches 
wide will be required, with 33 yards for bands. 

The pattern, 3938, is cut in three sizes, small, 32 inch; 
medium, 3% inches, and large, 40-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Yoke Shirt Waist. No. 3940. 
To be made with or without the fitted lining. 
The yoke is cut with two points at the back, one at 
each front, and is somewhat deeper than those of 
former years. The lower portion of the back is plain , 
the two box plaits being applied and stitched on each 
edbu ge; tthe fronts are arranged in three narrow 
box plaits each, which extend several inches below 
the yoke, then fall free and form folds. The sleeves 
are in shirt style withinarrow cuffs that are buttoned 
over. The neck is finished with a regulation stock ; 
the buttons are oxydized metal showing raised heads, 
‘but plain gilt or pearl are equally correct. 
To make this shirt waist for a woman of medism 
size 33 yards of material 20 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 
inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 
inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 3940, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
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The Horse. 


The Taunton Fair. 

Favored with almost perfect weather 
throughout the week the Bristol County 
Fair, held at Taunton, Mass., Sept. 24-27, 
could not but be a great success. The show 
in all departments was first class, the exhi- 
bition of live stock as wellas the stage show 
and other special attractions being fully up 
to the standard. The attendance was large, 
that of Wednesday being a record-breaker 
for the associatioa, it is said. 

The speed programme was an excellent 
one and the racing very good indeed, 
although it is hard for an outsider to see 
why an association like that at Taunton will 
stick to that greatest of all nuisances, the 
mixed race for trotters and pacers. 

The hoppled pacer Claymos, by Clayceps 
(2.174), in George Van Dyke’s stable, was 
picked to win the 2.35 mixed event, but did 
not appreciate the honors thrust upon him, 
and after finishing last in the first heat, was 
drawn, the race going to Lady Lucia in 
straight heats. 

The 2.19 trot was a straight-heat victory 
for the bay mare Edith May, a daughter of 
Arrowwood, son of Nutwood; dam, Mary 








A., by Legal Tender Jr.; second dam by 
Caldwell’ s Diomed. She was not headed 
after getting to the front in the first heat, | 
pacing the second heat in 2.18}, which just | 
equaled her record made at Westfield last 
month. 

The bay gelding Hylie Bird had his field 
beaten by many seconds in the 2.30 trot, and 
it was only play for him to take them ‘into 
camp in straight heats in the 2.40 trot. 

Of course it was only a question of how 
fast Art Alco and Early Bird Jr. could 
make Terrill S. step in the 2.09 pace. The | 
Strathmore gelding made it one, two, three | | 
and was never in danger. Art Alco was | 
second in all three heats, which left third | 
money for Early Bird Jr. 

Don C., winner of the 2.24and 2.22 classes, | 
is a bay geldi’ ig by Gusto (2.19}), son of | 
Gambetta Wilkes; dam by Stoner Boy. He 
is in Knap Forshner’s stable and acts like a 
very good prospect. 

The black gelding Byron Wilkes, in Bob | 
Durland’s stable, romped away with the 
2.18 trot on Thursday. The Maine-bred 
chap got his nose in front during the early 
part of the exercises, and after that none of 
the others could getto him. There was a} 
hot fight for place between The Spaniard | 
and Octo, one of the old-fashioned kind of 
on-again, off-again trotters, the Jerome} 
Eddy gelding beating the grandson of, A x | 
tell in two out of three of the heats. | 

Hylie Bird won the 2.40 trot on Friday in| 
slow time, making his second victory for the ; 
week, and the fourth race which he has | 
won in two weeks. | 
SUMMARIES. | 

| 








Taunton, Mass., T uesday, Sept. 24, 1901— 

2.35 class, trot and pace. Purse, $300, 

Sady Lucia, br m, untraced (Sisson) -.-.-- 111 

Ben Bolt, b g (Gillies) .......----...-.------ 24 2] 
Reginald, dD g, by Wilkes (Chandler) .......3 2 3) 
Lady Nana, bm (Durland) -...----..----- 43 4) 
Farey Wilkes, bv m (MeMullen) ...--..-.--- 45 5 

Claymos, b g, by Clayceps (Knapp)-.-.-.....6 dr | 


Time, 2.264, 2.25}, 2.26. | 





Same day—2.19 class, trot and pace. Purse, 
$300. 

Edith May, b m, by Arrowwood; dam, 
Mary A., by Legal Tender Jr. (Car- 
cath eS a RS 111 

Shiner, br h, by Bourbon Wilkes (Durland)2 2 5 

Bethel, ’b , by Earl Baltic (Dore) - 5 2 

Tommy +b g, by John F. Phelps “Jr. 
Of ES REE er ee ee ee = 364 

Oriole, ch m, by Gillig (McNally) --..--.--.--- 5 4 3 

Nat C., br h, by Nathan Hale (Cox) -.---.-.- dis 

Time, 2.20}, 2.18}, 2.20}. 
Taunton, Mass., Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1901— | 

2.30 trot. 


Purse, $300. | 
2 Bird, b g, by Early Bird ; dam by Har- H 

PN MEIN 5 once ccgaeus sens onnasuee 1 
Minnie Sf fa” are 3 
Choice Bird, rng (Gardner) ............---- 2 
Winnie Que, bm (Stomae) Fa ee 6 
Miss Bertha B., b m (Morris). ..--.--...---- 5 
Nim Hancock, ‘bm (Fuller) 4 
Time, 2.24}, 2.223, 2.25}. 


Same day—2.09 class, trot and pace. 
$400. 


So phe OUD ee 
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Purse, | 





| Tamerlane. 
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brino, No.2—The Abbot (2 
Boralma (2.07), by Boreal (2.1 
Almont Jr. 


, the pale sc tro 
4 of Bow pelts & Toh); 
(2.26); second dam by Alinonarch (2.249). 


‘yy 


: FOUR NOTED TROTTERS. 
No. 1—Cresceus (2.024), champion spotter of the world. Sire, Robert peoGreg or (2.174), wret 


tting gelding. Sire, ioes (2. y 
dam Seeraime by Eat 2.233). PP, by E 


Edsall (2.29); dam, the 
lectioneer ; dam, Nettie 





eat brood mare Mabel (dam of. Nightin 
ing (2.204), by Mambrino King, son of Herr’ $ 
d Derby (2. 064), by Mambriuo King, son of Herr’s Mambrino Patchen; dam, Clartbel, 


Oo 


Garden next month. These include the bay 
mare Minnie B. (2.133), winner of a good race a 
Saugus a few weeks ago and entered to race at 
Brockton Fair this week Friday, the gray gelding 
i Tattler Burns (2.164), by Bobby Burns, the bay 
mare Nancy Athol (2.174), the black gelding 
Charley G. (2.174), and three unmarked colts, one 
by Delmarch (2.114), out of a Guy Wilkes mare, a 
three-year-old Pedlar (2.18) colt, and a Sable 
| Wilkes four-year-old. Sayles will also send to 
the sale a six-year-old mare by Benton M. (2 10). 
| Owing to the death of his brother in Boston 
last week, George B. Inches, proprietor of the 
Edgewood Farm, at North Grafton, will not race 
any more horses this season. His gray gelding 
Trader (2.24}), by Pedlar, was at Reading track 
last Thursday afternoon, being warmed up to 
| race, when superintendent J. H. Quinn received 
| @ telegram, announcing the death of Mr. Inches’ 
; brother, and with it came instructions to draw 
' Trader from the race and ship back to Worces- 
; ter. The Inches’ horses are now at Greendale, 
but will be taken back to the farm shortly. 

The black gelding Tuqboat (2.203), by Barada, 
died at the stable of his owner, A. H. Brunnell of 
Worcester, Saturday night. Tugboat was brought 

rom the West by Ed. M. Gillies three or four 
years ago, and has been raced ever since. His 
last startthis year was at Putnam, Ct., after 
which he was taken sick and never recovered. 

Edward Moulton’s chestnut gelding Chum Boy, 
by Harry Hambrino, that was injured nearly two 
weeks ago while being shipped from Worcester 
| to Nashua, N. H., has recovered from the bruises 

he received at that time, and will be started ina 
| few races this fall. C. B. Cook’s mare Nellie I., 
| who was in the same car with Chum Boy at the 
| time of the collision, is still badly off, and Cook 
despairs of ever racing her again. 
THE ROADMAN. 





Worcester, Mass., Sept. 30. 





| > 
‘‘ Put Me Off at Buffalo” 
Is the favorite expression of excursionists this 
summer. Don’t forget to visit the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and Niagara Falls but 
, twenty-four miles beyond. The Boston & Albany 
and New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
is the quickest and most direct route. Seven fast 
| express trains week days and five on Sundays, 
all carrying the most elaborate and up-to-date 
| equipment, and running over the finest roadbed 
on this continent. 
| For reservations in parlor or sleeping cars 
, write A. S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent 
| Boston, who on request will send you the Boston 
|& Albany Pan-American folder, showing train 
service and quoting rates for direct and variable 
routes, and contains much other valuable infor 
mation concerning trip to the Exposition. 


What is German Peat Moss? What is it for? 
| What does it cost? All these questions answered, 
and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B. 
, Barrett, — Boston, for particulars. 














24, 1900. 


Readville, Mass., Nov. 


Harrold & Co.: 

I have used your hoof ointment the past season an 
find it is just the thing for horses’ feet. It is thd 
greatest I have ever uséd and I would not be withou ¢ 
it. JOHN WALL. 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment 
that is Claimed for it. 
men Say it Does More. 

Our New Englana and Nova Scotia patrons can get 

Harrold’s Hoof Le ap from: Edwin D. Bither, 

Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, ids arg Mass. ; 

M. H. Crowell,’ South Yarmouth 

Rounds Com any,, Providence, R. TL; Ralph W. Mer- 

rill, eye . Newton Van Ness \— pany New 

York, N rr Wilcox, Jr., & Co. N.Y 

<~ tent n, Del. mith, ‘Grove 
as Munroe, New Glas 
nry S. Hi: 8&8 — ae; ton, Mass. : 

Sj aly 'S. Burlin 


, 2104, etc.), by Howard Mam * Price: 1} Ibs., $1; 3 Ibs., 5 Ibs. B3: 10 lbs., $5. <q 
Mambrino peaenen, No. oe Our book, “ The Foot of the Morse,” Free, 


by Famlin’s HARROLD g c 1013 Masonic Temple 


Chicago, Ill. 


oes Everything 
Many Moves 








The mare had the most speed and 





McFeeley, rn g (Dempsey) ......-...-------- 6 


6 4 
Dr. Logan, ch g, by Gen. Logan (O’Neil)..5°4 6 





chestnut gelding Country Jay (2.10}) ranks next 
to Carmine, for Macey started him at each of the 





WESTFIELD, MASS 














Terrill S., ch g, by Strathmore; dam b won in straight heats, although the gelding made ; 
at omsoi wi peel * vin torte 1 1 fa hard try snot third heat. Time, 2.203, 2.224, 2.214. Grand Circuit ptr with the son of 
Art Alco by Blanalco (Dore) .-_--...-. 2 2 2) ©. W Lasell’s mare Gene D. hada veryeasy Beading. Mass., Thursday, Sept. 26—2,24 the second week of the Cincinnati meeting 
Early Bird Jr., br zg, by Early Bird (Knapp)3 aS : ae . Class, trotting. Purse, 3500. 3 © Ca int int rters with a ree- 
‘ time in the 2.24 tret, an early-closing event for ©4955, g ’ ‘armine goes into winter quarte 
Time, 2.16, 2.12, 2.133. | $500, winning in straight Pk pit slow time. Gene D., b m, by Johnny Wilkes; dam by ord of 2.074. One ambitious local student of fig- | WESTFIELD, MASS. WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Same day—2.24 class, pace. Purse, $300. Friday's card called for the 2.1% pace, the free- 7 Kohinoor os Seda tient v2 EE ures, who has figured Curmive’s performanees 11 | OCT, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. OCT. 28, 29, 30, 31, NOV. 1. 
Jon C., dD g, by Gusto; dam by Stoner mn | for-all pace, and an effortto beat the track record Hector, b g, by Stargard (Taylor) .......... 3 3 3 the Grand Circuit down to atabuiar_ basis, an- Monday, Oct. 21. Monday, Oct. 8 
paver, (orshner) --.........--.--2-0-1--2 H : : : by Alcidalia (2.10}) Time, 2.27}, 2.25}, 2.26. nounces that of Carmine's twelve starts he as = Tee. nis -Purse 5300 3.00 pace... ee aaa Purse 8300 | 
RE \WaraGner) .............. 2-2-0 d« a 4 —T ee ; am ‘ 3S Bae 4 : 2.2 | Sie eres 2.19 Meee AIP aS 
Sly, br g by Strongwood (King)..-......-33222 > After dropping the first heat to Birdie Hal,| Same day—2.27 class, trotting. Purse, $300. cape hyp Aasiiees A rund ea ia ane Rope ph achag | 212 Pace. “ 212 Pace... oe 
Powers, gr g (Borden). .......°-22.222002. 44443 Princess Moquette won the first event in straight | Joe Mack, b g, by Mack (Leavitt).......... 11 ae eee ee ona d agit y | Tuesday, Oct. 22. Tuesday, “Oct. 
Time, 2.23}, 2.23}, 2.214, 2.22}, 2.24. ‘heats. The free-for-all was a very easy thing | ’91, chm, by flepublican (Stur evant).....3 2 2 He was started in $35,500 worth of stakes, and 3.00 Trot aa Bde oe --Purse #300 8.00. Tr06. nevus vies -- Parse $300 
2 Elda, br m, by Eldorado (Cokeley) ...-..... 3 3 won $33560in purse money. Of the forty-eight 7 iy cee ieee ene 4 2.08 | ear Taras 00 
Taunton Mass., Thursday, Sept. 26, 1901— for Marion G., the mare winning in straight Assurance, bg, by Alcantara (Burnett)_...5 4 4. hes ¢ ees { CO < , itll tei eee eig . 300 4.) OO eee ae “300 
-22 class, trot or pace. Purse, $300. | heats and very slow time. | ome b 8, b ys ee (Connelly oe © heats in which he raced the average time Was | | 2:35 Trot... “300 296 Trot... “« 300 
Don C.,0 g, by Gusto; dam by Stoner In her effort against time Aleidalia trotted a nap ys ag Rin ais. | .t % “2.09 and @ scant fraction, while the fields averaged | Weanesday, ¢ Oct. 238. We ednesday, Oct. 30. 
md (For saner). “tee ‘= £44 : | | mile in 2.16}. ime, 2.27, 2.30, 2. twelve toarace. The only two heats that Car- ! | Pree-sor. = Pe .-Purse $300 Pipe Rowe w2-2++------------ -Purse ees 
arry, b g. by Wilkes (Knapp).......... 13 3 Sar ay—3.00 class, trot and pace. Purse ine is year were ei in 2.074. i =. Pace. ____.__- ---- “ 300 17 : “ 
Paddy McGregor, bg, ‘PE Ozel Me- " Princess Moquette, winner of the 2.14 and 2.18 $000." day % ! ’ a ae Graces were oneh Cane in 2.074 ao 223 Trot ae Se eae “300 a1 Trot 2 ESAS ate . 0 
Gregor (Gardner) -.--- (ehin ee Reape. we. oe pacing events, was sold during the meeting to T. | pryzzj P..beg traced (Gilli 32111! = . armine's second season out, and his 2.18 Pace_..-..._... ..-...-.--.- a 300 ON eee tert ahaa 82 4s > = 
antedo, gr g (Johnson).......-..--...- ‘ : ‘ Villiam P., b g, untraced (Gillis) ...-...-3 2111) owner will track him again next season. Thursday, Oct. 24. Thursday, Oct. 31 } 
Ma , gt g (Johnson) --- 3 4 W. Burke of Salen Von D., bik g (Darling) Pe FS ‘ 2.10 Pace Purse $300 
Time, 2.223, 2.213, 2.914, 2.24, "tate * q Supra, b g (Shannon) Rea Se Se 4633 3| Entries for the October meeting of Worcester 32 oe --- 7 , -- Pape #300 222 Pace... 300 
. ney SUNMARSHS. Libby P., b m, by Enfield (Milan) .------_- 13444 | driving park company closed Tuesday, Oct. 1 4 oo apatites eee 2.22 ‘Trot «300 
Nesen, p haeg Saewna dam, Wine, | Reading, Mass., Tuesday, Sept. 24, 1901-2.27 | Milton, b g (Perkins) pata RR 6 45.dis| with every indiestion of another big, meeting. «Sanat rape a me seta “30 | 
nie Wilkes, by Aleander (Thomas)....2 1 1 1 Cl#ss, pacing. vic $500. Time, 2.27}, 2.24}, 2.244, 2.22}, 2.26. The best racing ever witnessed in Worcester Friday, ¢ Oct. 25. 2.90 Trot... _"Purse sam 
Navara, bg, by Newflower (Wilbur). 7 $3 2 sag tom _ m id Harry Haunbrino Reading, Mass., Friday, Sept. 27, 1901—2.18 | was seen at the Septemberyneeting, and more of 22 pret. satis abt cth vite ic #300 23 Ly, ES Oe See e | 
Eager Bird, at my Bae Third Gar ner)3 : es 3 ene bin, by aman class, pacing. Purse, $500. the same kind will be dish up for the consider- oh Ont... fi “. we 24 Tot adh eer a 
4 VE LePUPTLEESUE) ~ 2-2 . ae 4 hg es > at) : « oan o - wot te eese --- --- 
Ralph Hanks, blk h, by Ralph W ices eS So ee eee gow yy Ball Yee 1 1 1 | Btlomof racegoers next menth. The Worcester Records made Oct. 10 no bar. Entries close Oct. 10. 
(timothy) S58 RN ei Me 5 5 5. Delease, bm, by Barney Wilkes...- 2.22... A Birdie Hal, b m by Tom Hal Jr. (Swan) 2 2 4 | COMPany at its last meeting assumed the initia- | Entries close Oct. 10. Cc. M. GOODNOW, See’y. 
Time, 2.223, 2.22}, 2.22}, 2.99). Lyman, b g, J ce oe asik bas e+ esse-e Minnie B.. b m, by Don MeGregor tive on the half-mile tracks of New England of enbmetbiataiii: au paver 
Mey ime, 2.22}, 2.214, 2.22 B j j , Cc s— races to be in harness, mile heats, three in five. ht reserved to cha 1 
Same day—2.18 class, trotting. Purse, $300. same di 9 | Pur $400 Paap ap eee ap Oe . : : 4 : clapping oer ihe fines to drivers who violate the of programme. ‘No horse entitled to but one money. Entrance fee 5 per eae per cont. ‘additional to start. 
Byron Wilkes, blk g, by Tarratine; dam, | Same day—2.40 class, trotting. Purse, $400. Ral eR = * ba rd Wilkes (Rood)4 5 dis laying-up-of-heats rule, and since then the stands | ers. Rule 17 will be enforced. National Association rules to govern. ‘Horses named in more than two classes 
Empress, by. Sterling (Durland 1 1 1|5-S.B., rng, by Alamito........---.--..--- 111 rey en y aw . ( : in other cities have not shown so much tendency = be requested to pay Sap ary Customary division of purses. Six to enter, five to start. Hobbles 
Octo. b g, by Jerome Eddy (For 1) eee “9 9 3| Pomena,b m.... . wereeee---2------2°2 4 Time, 2.16}, 2.14}, 2.16, 2.154, to wink at the very common, yet none the less} #!owed. Right reserved to refuse any entry. 
or t ix « y 
ane apenas. b g, by Realist (McDonald). 3 2 3} pera s rey Lacaigh’ Frey: Pram eee e : 3 Same day—Free-for-all pace. Purse, $500. objectionable, practice of “ going a heat or two” 
om Leary, gr g, by Aleryon (Tingley)....5 4 4) E 4 Pan Te rarer that A 5 | Marion G.,b m, by Rockdale; dam, May . pefore making a move to wi 
Judge Cosgrove, b g, | Prodigal a, EAM let RE a ee PRET gy oe Y ; , ga ve to win. 
Seeaarers, ba. Wr ‘wrote ite, | °| Satta oe ist ©] WANES ccc acd 4 | guatack geaing ater crap, who werner’ A OT DAVIS’ SPECIAL SALE 
Timé, 2.20}, 2.202, 2.201 Etta Wilkes, «sl OE ---diS_ | Young Clon, b g, by Glonmore (NeGrath)..2 3 3 | With Walter L. Ripley of North Grafton, one of e e 
inn ateenen. tae Friday, 8 « seeta0% ime, 2.24, 2.244, 2.24, Ethan Bay, b g, by White’s Ethan Allen his owners, was expelled at the Breeders’ meet- 
efit ripe ee rpm! Mevbtgg tb “tis 2% : Reading, Mass., Sept. 25, 1901—2.14 class,| (Shannon) ........4-...-...---.----------- 4 4 4] ing in Readville two weeks.ago, is in his owner’s 


class, trot or pace. Purse, 


Kimball, db g, untraced (Wilbur) .....2..... 1 1 
Lady Nina, blk m (Durland) ..-.-..-..-.-- 22 3 
Reginald, of (Chandler) .......-........... 44 
Paddy, the Trish Boy, ch g (Sisson).......3 3 4 
Time, 2.23}, 2.24, 2.25}. 
Same day—2.40 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 


Hyiie Bird, t g, by’ Eagle Bird; dam by 
larbinger (Knapp) 

Joezar, br g (Dexter) -.--. ete 

Choice Bird, rn (Gardner). RE SRE seplligs, & 3 

Bertha B., bm (Morris) -. ; 

Deceit, bm (Paq uin).. ee St ee. 

Slick Wilkes (Corruthers) .. a 

Addie Smith, ch m (Tallman) .. 

Miss Hancock, b m (Fuller) -. 
Time, 2.27, 2.25, 2.243. 


<2 
<> 


The Middlesex East Fair. 


The fourth annual fair and cattle show of the 
Middlesex East Agricultural Association opened | 
at the Wakefield-Reading track, Tuesday, Sept. 
24. The show was fully up to that of the previous 
years, and although the price of admission to the 
grounds and grand stand has been increased 
from that of last year, the attendance was very 
good. The exhibit cf live stock was one of the 
best features of the fair. 

The association offered more money for the 
speed classes this year than ever before, and this 
brought out a better lot of horses and faster rac- 
ing. 

Both events on Tuesday’s card were won in 
straight heats. The roan gelding S. S. B., by 
Alamito (2.10}), fellinto a soft thing in the 2.24 
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trot, not having to go anywhere near his Roches-. 


ter record to win. 

Both of Wednesday’s events were won 
straight heats. The 2.14 pace, an early-closing 
event for a $1090 purse, was arattling good con- 
test, and the time was very fast. The black 
mare Minnie Russell, which has been winning in 
fast time over the half-mile tracks, was picked to 
win, but found Henry Richardson’s mare Prin- 
cess Moquette a decidedly warm proposition. The 
latter got the pole at the turn in the first heat, 
and when the mare tried to pass her the daughter 
of Moquette always had alink to let out, and try 
as he would the driver of Minnie Russell could 
not get beyond the bay mare’s saddle girth. The 
time, 2.13}, 2.133, 2.16, over a track, which, though 
good, was too loose to be fast, shows that Prin- 
cess Moquette is a very fast pacer, and the soft 
track seemed to agree with her. 

The 2.35 pace was between Trena Dee an 


in’ 


pacing. Purse, $1000. 
Princess Moquette, b mi. by Moquette; 
dam, Allene, by Blue Bull (Richardsen).1 1 1 
Minnie Russell, bikm, by Happy Russell 
OT miedo peste ip alteniigte 2 
Arion’. b g, by Garnet Wilkes (Warren) ...3 
Gagnaut, “hy by Jay Bird 
Young Clon, b g, by Clonmore oe 5 
Time, 2.134, 2.133, 2. 
Same day—2.35 class, pacing. ‘de $500. 
Trena Dee, bm, by ——. Sidney; dam 


Clim bo 
Clim Ge to 


by Grey Eagle (McCarthy).-.............- 2°41 
Tamerline, b g, by Gambrel (Gillis) ........ 22-3 
‘Dele Leyburn, bm, by Wilton (Pierce) ...3 5 3 
Delease, br m, i by Barney WURDS..- >... 005 4 5 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. | 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible . vaduce anv scar or blemish. The 


ofall intra. Se foe ma aor wore action. ‘Recor 
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Time, 2. 19h, 2.194, 2.174. 
ae eet 
Worcester (Mass.) Notes. - 


Back from his season’s racing on the Grand 
Circuit, the bay gelding Carmine (2.074), owned 
by Dr. E. E. Frost of this city, arrived in 
Worcester yesterday afternoon and was at once 
led to Dr. Frost’s stable, where he is to winter. 
Although Carmine has not won as much money 
on the Grand Circuit this season as some horses 
out, he has established one record that has not 
been equaled by any other. horse that has 
been started in Grand Circuit company this sea- 
son. Carmine went the entire route of the Grand 
Circuit from Detroit to Readville and back again 
to Cincinnati without skipping a start, making, 
together with one race at Dover the week before 
the Grand Circuit opened, twelve consecutive 
starts in as many weeks. No other horse out 
this season was raced at each one of the Grand 
Circuit meetings. In this respect Gus Macey’s 








stable at North Grafton. ‘Whatever may have 
been the merits of the case, as aresult of which 
expulsion was announced, the tracks of New 
England certainly lost a good horse in Alcy’s re- 
tirement. Before being taken to Readville. Alcy 
worked a mile over the Greendale track in 2.12, 
and those who knew him best confidently ex- 
pected to see him take a mark of 2.10in another 
year. Ripley has had several chances to sell 
Alcy since the affair. At Readville before Alcy 
got into trouble, it is said that E. E. Smathers 
would have paid $5000 for the gelding, and itis a 
fact that two offers of $3000 each were refused. 
Alcy cost Ripley and the men who were asso- 
ciated with him inthe gelding’s purcbase $1500, 
which he more than won out for his owners by 
defeating Mary D. at the September meeting 
here. 

Millie T. Sayles, who has been training over the 
Greendale track this season, announced this 











25 TROTTERS AND PACERS, 


Tel. 324 Roxbury. 





week that he would consign all the horses in his , : ‘ : 
string to the Fasig-Tipton sale at Madison-square the facilities to dispose of High Class Horses. 


ON THURSDAY, OCT. 10, 1901, 


in cluding the 
following: 


CECIL M., 3.33 1-4, started in eight races, never lost a race or- heat. 
JESSE H., 3.23 1-3, won every heat but one, and an accident only prevented that. 
ECHOLEINE, 2.24 1-4, started in four races, won first money in three, and second money 


in one. 


woop wee™ bay mare, a green trotter, that can step three times in 2.22, and is one of the 


best prospects out. 


GBAY PRINCE, a fast pacer, never started. 


78, 80 and 82 Northampton St., Boston, Mass. 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES EVERY THURSDAY. 


PRIVATE SALES DAILY.... Consignments Solicited 
Our Stables are unsurpassed in light, ventilation and completeness, and we have all 
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THE THE FIRST OF THE SEASON. 


Its Advantages Are 
Therefore net 
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W. D, GRAND’S 


=ROAD HORSES AND RAGING PROSPECTS 


(Trotters and Pacers, with and witheut recerds.) 


At the AMERICAN HORSE EXCHANGE, Broadway and 50th St., N. Y. 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 AND 25. 


The Best Sale Mart in America. 


that 150 HIGH-CLASS RSES will : . 
r of cheice entries Pleaged. will be ongeiegned fer this impertamt event 


DESCRIPTIONS of which should be 
as well as to catalozuing. ENTSBY BLANKS and all information on application 


ED. S. HEDGES, Mgr. Trotting Dept. 


Great combination Great Combination Sale 














Every Facility for the Accommodation of Both Seller and Buyer 


enal consignments selicited. 


a Bey at pia in order that every attention jay, be given to early advertising, press notices 


W. D. GRAND, American Horse Exchange, B'way & 50th St., N. ¥. 


